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SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1893. 


In compliance with Section 142 of the Rules and Regulations, 
the Superintendent herewith submits his nineteenth annual re- 


port for the year ending December 31, 1893. 


Population of Cambridge. 


SNe a ae eas 8,409 Yair ae Danccba ie gi RE 39,634 
JAS ES ie aes Bie 15,215 TS io atc AR ee ake 47,888 
Pee rey eae a 20,473 ES Coe Ree ere 52,699 
OST RR aR aa ae 26,060 iat aay On een tear 59,658 
ANGER ES el 29,112 POURS NC e Net nee Sn 70,028 


Estimated population, 1893, 80,000. 


School Census, 


Number of children in the city on the first of May, five years 
old or more but less than fifteen, as reported by the Truant 
Officers. 


| eee Ren ae a oT 8,128 [hate Eee ae Pte o bep alae 10,957 
MTree a sits net 8 Se; 8,218 soca Re PY Cae Re ae empties 11,131 
"SSS CRB Same I ge Rl 8,422 1 PORE 0D EAD ed ER a 11,216 
Nae Do eS eee 8,885 PASS LOOP ee yoda ian ct 11,727 
it. oa pe eae aoa eae eh 9,390 THRE ore soe os een, ee ge 11,750 
Reseed Aes toa 9,582 TOO cecum nay a. 11,971 
Ramee: Sore iy NL OR ont, 10,370 PROP HS eet ne ates wey 12,160 
NSA os igs Vy ROCs 10,490 OURS R EST pany ner 12,451 
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Schools and Class-rooms, 


ALY DOMOOL te aoe kbc Sek cut nat 1 Class-rooms in use........... 8 
Huaglish Miph Schools... ; ch... 1 + as LE e's Oe pt a ee 13 
Grammar Schoo... .0. pote ae 11 4 x tt Tee area oman 128 © 
[PELMALY SCUOOISScsihey state eee wie 21 i + tT i Rese 2 ae eae eas 110 
RAINGCTCALLENS. foe vim si ees shes 7 4 ds bee AS yon 8 
Evening Drawing Schools.......... 2 é, i pele oP ry, Ai 7 
Evening High School.............. 1 44 SS pha ett aay ae 6 
Evening Elementary Schools....... 3 " tA MALES ere eed 12 
Whole aumber. of Day Schools co. oo. Fo 500.) cw cs diye eka be he eee ee 41 
Number of class-rooms tor: Daycochoolsnt > oS ne. seek ack pee 267 


High School and Grammar School Houses. 


Schoo! Houses, | of Cnae- |Mstimated |, Sine of, |Batimated | Total 
eee a a S* $40,000 | 37,828 | $15,900 | $55,900 
English High........... 11+ 220,000 | 74,366 | 18,000 238,000 
MVGtOn Ree kbe toa ss 124 30,000 | 15,193 4,600 34,600 
lalate ce tikes 2 3,000 | 10,000 1,000 4,000 | 
PIBrVALA, . hans oe ee te 16t 45,000 20,494 12,000 57,000 
MA OSR Oe hs ek Re Si 144 73,000 25,650 7,000 | 80,000 
Panbodyie) et een 6 27,000 | 21,818 7,000 34,000 
Patna... oe ake 134 60,000 | 11,900 8,300 68,300 
Shepard 2. aos ork ee 11 30,000 14,755 7,000 37,000 
Thorndike............5- 12 30,000 | 10,027 4,000 34,000 
Washington............ 12} 25,000 | 14,951 7,000 32,000 
Webster Si. -4 ee 16} 50,000 | 25,839 9,000 59,000 
Wellington............. . 18ta 42,000 | 27,6738 8,300 50,300 

CDOtRL Rt aa Sea ama 146 | $675,000 | 310,489 | $109,100 | $784,100 


*Also a library, a physical laboratory, and an assembly hall. 

+Also five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laboratory, 
a lecture room, a drawing-room, and an assembly hall. 

+ Also an assembly hall. 

+aOn the same lot there is another schoolhouse containing four rooms used for pri- 


mary classes. 
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Primary School Houses. 


Number 


senoottousen, | ozcinge | inated Simot , attnad| ota 

Mevmalz 21.05: Seed ste q $18,000 | 19,689 | $6,000 | $24,000 
Boardman.............. 8 12,000 | 10,018 4,000 | 16,000 
Cushing 6 eos 2 3,000 | 14,787 1,000 4,000 
Daria ee Ode. 4 2,000 | 14,817 4,300 6,300 
Dunston en ee toes. 4 4,000 | 10,000 2,000 6,000 
oS ee 4 6,000 | 15,090 4,500 | — 10,500 
Gaiett ee 8 5 12,000 | 15,434 3,000 | 15,000 
hi eee 12 25,000 9,900 4,000 | 29,000 
Pialmesveccs 02): 4 6,000 | 11,182 4,500 | 10,500 
Dasseler ¢25 0 fas 4 8,000 | 10,000 2,500 | 10,500 
Pawel oe a scoe fa 4 7,000 | 12,088 2,500 9,500 
CE eS ae ae eaten 8 12,000 8,270 4,000 | 16,000 
Purkareere ok.) os: 6 17,600} 12,329 7,000 | 24,600 
Grincyrertss rte sect. 2 10,000 8,469 5,000 | 15,000 
aed. techs 4 4,000 | 12,000 1,200 5,200 
Riverside .............. 4 5,000 | 11,192 3,000 8,000 
MORON Gees tire. Skee 4 3,000 9,995 4,000 7,000 
rating eee 4 3,000 | 10,050}, 5,000} 8,000 
Patel es 4 8,000 | 19,500 4,000 | 12,000 
Minnis. sven oe, 12 25,000 | _20,079 | 5,000 | 30,000 
Wiryniaar sks cfs ee 6 6,000 | 14,347 3,000 | 9,000 
Primary Total....... 112 | $196,600 | 268,681 | $79,500 | $276,100. 
Grammar. “ ....... 127 415,000 | 198,295 | 75,200 | 490,200 
High Schools “ ....... 19 260,000 | 112,194} 33,900 | 293,900 
Summary............. 258 | $871,600 | 579,170 | $188,600 | $1,060,200 
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Number of teachers in the Day Schools. 


[Special teachers are included in the total.] 


December. 


Engl'sh 


School. Schoul. 
10 12 
10 14 
10 15 
10 16 
10 19 
14 19 


Normal 

Bohools. | Schaoe tgactens.| co ae 
115 102 241 155 
118 100 7 251 142 
121 101 11 265 146 
126 104 Ly 272 161 
151 106 12 284 166 
138 108 15 297 171 


Attendance at all the Day Schools. 


Number of Pupils|Average Number! Average Daily Per cent of 
Year. Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1880 8,537 7,175 6,614 92.2 
1885 10,213 8,650 7,915 91.5 
1890 11,914 10,089 9,325 92.4 
1891 12,468 10,520 9,659 91.8 
1892 12,845 10,861 9,959 91.7 
1895 13,107 11,045 10,074 91.2 

; Attendance at the Latin School. 

Number of Pupils|Average Number} Average Daily Per cent of 
Year Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 

| eta ss Re S ss Aes 
1888 247 228 217 95.1 
1889 239 217 207 95.5 
1890 224 204 199 96.4 
1891 231 213 204 | 95.7 
1892 238 213 208 95.4 
1898 269 251 236 94.1 
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Attendance at the English High School. 


eae Number of Pupils | Average Number | Average Daily | Per cent of 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance, Attendance, 
1888 345 304 290 95.3 
1889 397 345 331 96.1 
1890 473 409 596 96.7 
1891 552 1a) 27480 464 96.6 
1892 624 529 511 96.5 
1893 681 569 549 96.5 
Attendance at the Grammar Schools. 
Year. Number of pupils | Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance, 
1888 5,421 4,760 4,427 93.0 
1889 5,602 4,864. 4,517 92.9 
1890 5,668 4,891 4,557 93.2 
1891 5,798 5,052 4,701 93.1 
1892 5,891 5,175 4,803 92.8 
1893 5,981 5,206 4,888 | 92.9 
Attendance at the Primary Schools. 
Year. Number of Pupils | Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered. Belonging, Attendance, Attendance. 
1888 5,485 4,465 4,031 90.8 
1889 5,617 4,537 4,086 90.0 
1890 5,321 4,403 4,011 91.1 
1891 5,499 4,481 4,065 90.7 
1892 5,6 4,650 4,203 90.4 


1893 5,757 4,666 4,215 90.5 
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Attendance at the Kindergartens. 


aaa cL eae) rege atemben) | ee e 
1890 228 183 163 89.6 
1891 393 294 225 76.7 
1892 395 294 239 81.2 
1893 419 353 236 66.9 


Number of pupils admitted to the Latin School. 
Course, 5 years. 


Year. Boys. Average Age. Girls. Average Age, 

1887 49 14 yrs. 9 mos. 37 14 yrs. 6 mos. 
1888 36 14 yrs. 7 mos. 24 15 yrs. 0 mos. 
1889 37 14 yrs. 10 mos. 34 14 yrs. 7 mos. 
1890 39 14 yrs. 6 mos. 22 14 yrs. 9 mos. 
1891 32 14 yrs. 5 mos. 35 14 yrs. 3 mos. 
1892 52 14 yrs. 7 mos. 32 14 yrs. 7 mos. 
1893 63 14 yrs. 6 mos. 41 14 yrs. 1 mos. 


Number of pupils graduated from the Latin School. 
Course, 5 years. 


Year. Boys. Average Age. Girls. Average Age. 
1887 4 18 yrs. 0 mos. 7 18 yrs. 9 mos. 
1888 13 .18 yrs. 7 mos. 9 19 yrs. 0 mos. 
1889 16 18 yrs. 11 mos. 11 19 yrs. 3 mos. 
1890 10 18 yrs. 8 mos. 7 19 yrs. 2 mos. 
1891 25 18 yrs. 6 mos. 16 18 yrs. 9 mos. 
1892 8 17 yrs. 8 mos. 14 18 yrs. 7 mos. 


1893 16 19 yrs. 3 mos. 7 19 yrs. 5 mos. 
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Number of pupils admitted to the English High School and the 
Manual Training School. 


[The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


English High. 
Course, 4 yrs. 


Average Age. 


15 yrs. 2 mos. 
15 yrs. 3 mos. 
15 yrs. 1 mo. 
15 yrs. 1 mo. 
15 yrs. 3 mos. 


15 yrs. 3 mos. 


Manual Train- 
ing. Course,3 
years. 


47 


Average Age. 


15 yrs. 2 mos. 
15 yrs. 3 mos. 
15 yrs. 3 mos. 
15 yrs. 5 mos. 
15 yrs. 3 mos. 


15 yrs. 1 mo. 


Number of pupils graduated from the English High School and the 


Manual Training School. 


(The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


English High. 
Course, 4 yrs. 


41 
59 
37 
519) 
52 
63 


Average Age. 


18 yrs. 11 mos, 


18 yrs. 7 mos. 
18 yrs. 7 mos. 
18 yrs. 4 mos. 
18 yrs. 9 mos. 


18 yrs. 10 mos. 


Manual Train- 
ing, Course, 3 
years. 


Course 
changed to 
4 years in 
1893. 


13 
25 
32 


Average Age. 


In 1893, 
6 of the 32 in 
4 years’ course. 


17 yrs. 4 mos. 
18 yrs. + mo. 


18 yrs. } mo. 


—_5>- 


Number of pupils graduated from the Grammar and Primary 


Year. 


1892 
1893 


Schools. 


Grammar 
Schools. 
Course, 6 yrs. 


536 
487 


Average Age, 


Primary 
Schools. 
Course, 3 yrs. 


15 yrs. #mo. 


14 yrs. 11 mos. 


1146 
1147 


Average Age. 


9 yrs. 10 mos. 


9 yrs. 9 mos. 
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Length of time in completing the Course of Study. 


Grammar Schools. Course, 6 years. 


In In In In 
‘Year: 4 years. 5 years. 6 years. 7 years or more. 
1892 10 per cent. 27 per cent. 45 per eent. 18 per cent. 
1893 9 per cent. 29 per cent. 47 per cent. 15 per cent. 
Primary Schools. Course, 3 years. 

a ae In In In In In ay sae 

: 2years. | 214 years. 3 years. 34 years. 4 years. ae af ore. 
1892 |5 per cent.|......... 66 per cent.|......é6..., 20 per cent.| 9 per cent. 
1893/6 per cent.|3 per cent.|56 per cent./3 per cent.|20 per cent.|12 per cent. 


Number of pupils in all the Day Schools at different periods of the 


year. 
Want First day of the | First day of the First week First week 
; first week. | second week. of October. of June. 
1891 9,580 | 10,461 11,180 10,863 
‘1892 10,184 10,974 11,360 11,204 
1893 | 10,692 11,354 11,628 11,342 


Number of pupils in the Latin School, December, 1893. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
Pourteenthe 30000 sola aes: st Wntipe LeU lo hs 34 .110 
Thirteenth. 220, | ele eet 27 19 16 148 
Twelfth:..° ee een et ces 29 27 56 180 
Hlevahth a: eth.) Paes 40 29 69 222 
Tenth one ois ioe Ree eA 66 40 106 340 


VOCAL f.5uh sete 62 ote Ee phe we 180 131 d11 
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Number of pupils in the English High School, December, 1893. 


Grade, Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
PRRIRROLULL. Cater ox net aces: 21 (5)* 5S 79 121 
OWMSLUIT. sy aS We wires Beith a ene as 48 (30)* 61 109 .166 
PROWOENIGD cheese ay taeaek Sa 91 (57)* 87 178 201 
file Cd apes Ree ee a Ped ae 121 (80)* 169 290 442 
LD OLA MEM Bae endo vica'e mista aap 281 (172)* 375 656 


Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools, December, 1893. 


Grade. Boys 

Re RES CPR eh cn te cle ge ve ia ue 285 

BUNA ass a Scarabs nly sd sus aunts 298 
EVER Resa Sales © sectldlv hota ciewien 396 

‘ele, 9 25 jel agp ad a RR mR Pie ai a 559 

UEP SR rN. Sake ere ve ce bee 505 

PRUE kt tines SSP oa scan re 691 

BE, ORE IEEE a ae Seite a: SPER 2,734 


Girls. 


Total. + Per cent. 
641 .118 
572 .104 
833 151 

1,115 .202 
1,010 .183 
1,330 .242 
5,501 


Number of pupils in the Primary Schools, December, 1893. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. [ Per cent. 
SEER 4 COONS Maca BRS Sallie Adee Mees 681 683 1,364 .281 
LOD COU eae SORE Ee i aa Ge Sa 766 712 1,478 3805 
Ley UL OE WON Pee Sees ea 1,066 944 2,010 .414 
ve PY eee ok a a § epee ene 2,513 2,339 4,852 
PESTLOT PAL VOTIS vie noe o> ave od 148 178 326 


*Manual Training School. 
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Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools with 
the average attendance. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
216 228 166 188 219 242 
101 120 106 110 127 142 


Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Schools with th 
average attendance. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
356 425 739 1,020 1,013 1,085 
149 181 298 362 329 419 


Number of pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge including _ 
those in the Parochial Schools, 


Cost of instruction in the Evening Schools. 


Year. Elementary. High. Drawing. Total. 

1888 $1,058 00 Opened Jan. 3, 1889. $1,350 00 $2,408 00 
1889 1,247.00 $855 00 1,230 00 3,992 00 
1890 1,513 00 1,260 00 546 00 3,319 00 
1891 1,851 50 1,191 25 867 00 3,909 75 
1892 1,827 50 1,226 25 1,157 00 4,210 75 
1895 2,124 50 1,363 00 1,531 00 5,018 50 
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Cost of instruction in the Day Schools. 
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[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truaut officers.] 


Number of Teachers | Average Number 


| 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23 32 
19 42 
18 17 

7 38 
17 63 
18 09 
18 33 
17 92 
18 25 
18 02 
18 15 
18 89 
18 72 
19 07 
19 52 


Cost per Pupil. 


$28 45 
23 11 
21 45 
21 04 


Year. January 1. of Pupils. Whole Cost. 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 
1878 178 7,028 136,491 20 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 
1882 200 7,898 137,828 55 
1885 212 8,194 144,457 60 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 
1885 224 8,650 158,640 18 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 
1887 237 9,429 172,135 06 
1888 241 9,756 175,778 80 
1889 251 9, 962 180,816 26 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 
1891 272 10,529 196,938 70 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 
1898 297 11,045 215,593 12 
Cost of the Day Schools. 
[The expenditures for new schoolhouses are not included.] 
Year. it ede pal Sew et apa Whole Cost. 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 
1878 175 7,028 162,437 77 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 
1882 200 7,898 166,280 52 
18838 212 8,194 177,149 93 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 
1885 224 8,650 206,806 09 
1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 
1887 237 9,429 222,679 19 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 
1889 251 9,962 229,421 31 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 
1891 272 10,520 249,491 67 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 
1893 297 11,045 274,053 82 
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Summary of the school census, as taken by the Truant Officers, 


May, 1893. 


(The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the 
names and ages of all persons between the ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in 


their respective towns and cities on the first day of May.] 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 


DEL cl) 6 EM Soy aOR NE TR NI nad Syn Aap ramgega ar PG LPC EY) ele pes 12,644 
Number in public schools five years old or more, but less than fifteen 10,184 
Number in public schools fifteen years old or more, as shown by the 

school register... @eG.qa ih Wares tie Face a eee «<2 a ll ap ain ee 1,179 
Number in private schools five years old or more, but less than fifteen 1,594 
Number not attending school five years old or more, but less than 

GIOTE. oo eS eelnat sti ee vie. Sates pS MRE ten ge ss Ra he ee d49 
Number not attending school eight years old or more, but less than 

TOUPLORT ois snig oso Oa ek FE arc a tee ig ands Biel 136 
Number not attending school four teen years old or more, but less than 

Titer 5... 2%: sea siste ea ea mats yee ely lem MIO ae en te alg A ee 181 
Whole number not attending school five years old or more, but less 

than fifteen . ios sis'eaenccuts alesn cadet galergie “ae let ate clatpics ane nie ik ee 866 
Number in the city five years old or more, but less than six........... 1,168 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than fourteen..... Tae 

Finances. 
[For the financial year ending Dec. 1, 1893.] 

Cost ot instruction inwogy schools 2). oc... ai wigtiaedp ae oa aie $215,593 12 
Gostof instruction in evening schools. oii, cle 5... os se es 5,018 50 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses (day schools).......... 41,054 11 
Cost of care of schoolhouses (evening schools)................. 2,200 00 
Cost of text-books.and-eupplisg. seo ass as ae eee eae eee 15,767. 10 
Incidental Gx pen ses os cc orp ceieely + pete cb ore eb oe ey Sy aati ae 1,639 49 
Expended on Parker schoolhouse (new)..........--seeeseeeeee 12,967 35 
Expended-on Latin schoolhowses. iis. ci's ote <2 22.6) nls eee inte 1,500 00 
Expended on Wellington schoolhouse..................-ceeee- 11,947 25 
Expendéd:on Putnam ‘sehoolhouse. 2.5 0 bas. ac ms ere vale eee 670 00 
Expended for sanitary arrangements.............. 00 cccceves 8,549 14 
Expended for Wellington schoolhouse (furniture).............. 2,000 00 
Expended for Manual Training school (furniture)............. 1,495 45 
Expended for Parker schoolhouse (furniture).................. 797 22 
Expended for English High schoolhouse (furniture)............ 496 50 

Total expenditures for all school purposes............... $316,695 23 
Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($753.14) and for 

tuition of non-resident pupils ($677.50), actual cost of the 

schoots G0. the Pity. 5. wgurtete eto ateler so. stats ho stein recent $515,264 59 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1893.......... 76,293,989 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 1893. . .0041 
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Statistics taken from the fifty-seventh annual report of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 30; towns, 322............ 352 
Banmteeerery OLE DOMME MELAS ra aan tee ere aocvis, «Scie ait! did Weegee in ee & 7,510 
Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during the 

ei so Ree cs rite cle Cis tg he OR Cae vac HA wed wai ce Pern» 591,745 
Number of persons over fifteen years of age attending the public 

SENOOLS Ewe eee, 2st Meare rr tt Oui ad cores canals 35,395 
Per cent of attendance based upon the average membership.... 90 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year: men, 989; women, 10,244; total............ 11,233 
Number of teachers who have graduated from normal schools... 3,473 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 

Per eerenlare, VCAIo. ). castals apres > aise AD a RE Ree pares: 8.13 
Pemineri tae li SGHOOIS.”. 2. Gaal Pa eeGS falem rd Me ase rk yee 247 
mumuer or teachers in high schools ..i go. oe es Pee ee cle ne 961 
Pimper or pipiis in high schools soi) ites ws aloes Pains oc cs we 28,582 
Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive of the 

Better SOROOh DULG s.« va. cleats Caiumilc aie «he mate ee ws we Cas $7,388,605 29 
Cost of new schoolhouses, permanent improvements, and 

viel eh 9 a pele ta) Le, Poh TAME Bary hea aR RS oe Se CMe ea anerays fk Boe ee 2,275,302 20 
Entire expenditure for public school purposes................- $9,665,907 49 


| Special Institutions. 


The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded. 

AMERICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1892-93.............-.. 66 
Pe SOP LICE TIDES Ts ve ye eta yeahs Atay Phere ida Mhtbed ae so ah $10,805 05 
CLARK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1892-93............... 99 
PERM TOTSRMEB EIS Gs'hi. loners ne sre ake Pon eg seo oie tt’ oe $17,219 38 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1892-3................. 108 
ee MaS TO UIACRE, DUIS Ane oo Rawat ayk tenia as ge ad ee wield ears « wham $11,441 00 
PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1892-3................. 114 
PUMUALSDPIODFIatlOM TrOMLNGBLALG.. ana co ec ce ens ben scecess $50,000 00 


SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1892-3................. 174 
Annual appropriation from the state... 3... ...ssecceevrasecnces $25,000 00 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


JANUARY 1, 1894. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools. 


Pen olish: Highton. ak 


Allston 


ee > a ate 0" > etm ie @ e, 0'fa iss ets 


Teachers. 


William F. Bradbury...... 
Theodore P. Adams....... 
Charles W. Parmenter..... 
Helen M. Albee........ .. 
Constance Alexander...... 
Charlotte C. Barrell....... 
Caroline Drew. .-e 22. 
Mary CO. Dardy Uvb.. Bae 
Margarette M. Leighton... 
Emma M. Sawyer......... 
Jennie |S," Opring..02<oae 
Annie 8. Dodge*:...2..4%. 
Ray Greene Huling........ 
Edwin L. Sargent......... 
Charles F. Warner........ 
Joseph A. Coolidge ....... 
Olara AV Armes. t cae 
Caroline “Close. 5's ons 6 
Bertha L. Cogswell........ 
Grace-L. (Déering 20274 sor. 
Myracd.. cRilisnes senescent 
Maud A. Lawson ....... My 
Henrietta E. McIntire..... 
Mary ‘Moultom?). (ooo eee 
Louisa P.. Parkers: face 
Lillian C. Rogers ....%.... 
Caroline A. Sawyer ....... 
Emma A. Scudder ........ 
Martha: R. Smith 7% veces 4 
Maria BR: Spare. :\ sewwecue 
Delia M. Stickney......... 
ANAM. Warren. on ee 


Benjamin W. Roberts ..... 
pata Ax Dailey.iva. nes eee 
misan. Mo Adams statin uer 


PONLACY FALALP OC 0 oe cn eee 


Mary M. Brigham......... 
Saline itell aes Gea og 


Evelyn B. Kenny ......... 
Ada M. Litchfield......... 
S. Agnes Mulloney........ 
Tiniily BRePitkin «cone, a. 


Elizabeth M. Ricker ...... 


Salaries. 


No. of Pupils 
Jan. 1, 1894, 


511 


656 


*Secretary and Librarian. 
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Tabular View — Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. a aigeby ara 
MPANMAIIE. sda 0's SER wd Sess Lite Gore PSUs gare ee decks $620 
-| Caroline M. Williams ..... 620 
PORE VAYC:. . a. ¢ een Bo James S.) BatfrellUiio. 2... 2,000 698 
Arthur A. Lincoln........ 1,200 
Ada H. Wellington........ 700 
Margaret B. Wellington... 700 
Addie L. Bartlett.......... 620 
Elizabeth L. Buckley...... 620 
PATA EAs GONANG ese ow ens 620 
Mary F: Emerson. ........ 620 
Frances Fabyan.......... 620 
: Alice. VetP lather? 327. 465< 520 
Hstela. Je French °32.. 4... 620 
Eliza S. Getchell.......... 620 
Mary W. Leymunion...... 620 
Adeline M. Murphy........ 620 
Louise C, Patterson....... 570 
Annie My Street. .25 0.5... 620 
Ramd 27> W estes ivkek de. 520 
Hortense O. Young....... 620 
Morse } Prueee T*""""""! Mary A, Townsend........ 1,800 ting 
Mary E. Towle. ...2..4.... 700 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin...... 620 
Mabel L. Chamberlain .... 570 
Stallanbar@Oneollsts seas oes « 470 
Marie B. Daniel:.......... 520 
Annie MADOw (22% oe ie. 620 
éila Pollirakes 7.03830: 570 
Mary Ey. Leavitt....0...... 620 
Aliog Ee Mayes. Cove ident 520 
Emily Richardson......... 620 
Marcia E. Ridlon.:......... 620 
Mary E: Sawyer... ...i..2.. 620 
Lucy: MM Soulée see... 620 
Gertrude D. Sprague...... 520 
Peabody.........-.+-.++- Frederick S. Cutter........ 1,800 299 
Addie We Glearyo. sons sca 700 
SHSATAAIIISON Ad teeta. ye 620 
Annail. Bellows. <0: 2.04... 620 
MabelAo Clarks hive. 470 
Charlotte A. Ewell........ 620 
Florence E. Frost ......... 620 
POET od ete) Seth, «cole male Thomas W. Davis......... 2,000. 673 
Charlies: Cr Price. ysoen 1,000 
Eliza M. Husseyy.i...6+.... 701) 
Mila REAVery 2 Se. “ 620 
Annetia DInce: aca. 620 
Mary A. Carmichael....... 620 
Dydia B.Colliers ease 4s, 620 
Anna Ul RP: Collins yi. %. 570 
Sarah M. Grieves ......:.. 620 
Annie B. Josselyn....... 620 


| Augusta G. Mirick........ 620 
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Tabular View — Continued. 


Names of Schools. 


Thorndi 


pele 0h 6a & 5 b 9 618 6 Oe, OL ale 


| Fa ee Berrie dea 


Washington <Lese 00s gs ne 


Webster 


“oe CR we Oe o € 4s 0 0. eg. 8 DS 


Eliza S. Paddack.......... $620 
AnnaiM. Poole... .ncs% 7. 0. 570 
Henriette E. de Rochemont 520 
Mary M. Sullivan......... 620 
Annie A. Trelegan........ 570 
MyraiD:Woebster.sc0 iss 65. 400 
Edward O. Grover......... 2,000 
Nellie A. Hutchins........ 700 
Mary CrAcams, Ania. .s 570 
Harriet V. Dever.......... 620 
Emma A. Faulkner... .... 620 
Emily F. Fessenden ...... 620 
Harriet, Fosters oc 1630... 620 
Louise H. Griswold....,... 620 
Hilla Moiiorie..9; 6 fee5) 4. 5. 520 
Alles) Pe be Pirie oe as an 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham....... 620 
Flora,C. Ingraham......... 620 
Melissa M. Lloyd.......... 620 
Evelyn Je liockes sive... 620 
Ruel H. Fietcher.....-.°.. 2,000 
Harriet A. Townsend...... 700 
Grace W. Fletcher......... 620 
Emma A. Hopkins ....... 620 
Abby A. K. Howard....... 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchison... 620 
Martha A. Martin......... 620 
Mary HON as Ong, 2s.ae he 620 
5S, uOnisechtegal: Ji caer ~ bys 620 
Alice Cy Taggart, of an. bin 620 
‘A bhy §,Payler.c thsi. 2 620 
Laura A. Westcott......... 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher......... 620 
John W. Freese........... 2,000 
M. Florence McGlashan.... 700 
Eldora J. :Qlarkic, si a. 620 
Lucy A. Downing.......... 620 
Mary ks TOUS: i. isicastres os 620 
Mary EB. Kent. Jt ablety pecs 400 
Bilen A, Kiddet fcc tan 570 
Winifred L. Kinsley....... 620 
Emily M. Marston....:.... 620 
Emma Penney............. 400 
Margaret J. Penney....... 620 
Hattie Shepherd .......... 620 
Mary Sip mtilet.: wee a oe. 620 
Abby Ms: Webbs a wie x. son 620 
John 2} Billings pat a ye 2,000 
Melzar H. Jackson........ 1,100 
Alice C, Phinney.......... 700 
Martha N. Hanson........ 700 
Ata Avmeillings x34. oe 620 
Flora E. Billings.......... 470 
Ella E. Buttrick .......... 620 


Charlotte M. Chase ....... 620 


Teachers. Salaries, |NO-of Pupils 


Jan. 1, 1894, 


673 


606 


495 


488 


667 
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Tabular View — Continued. 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools. Teachers, Salaries. Jan. 1, 1894, 
PGDSLET (20. reksee eis <4 o's « Susan, LOWS ave vans $620 
Josephine Hills........... 620 
Helen M. Joyce........... 620 
TOC obs BEM ee g's a cee a's 620 
M. Josephine Lamprey.... 620 
Anna S; Lamson..... 2. ... 620 
Minnie:-y. Reid... -. 2... o.% 620 
Harriette E. Shepard ..... 570 
Ellen F. Watson.......4.% 620 
ROTO corms es st 3 « Fannie P. Browning....... 630 67 
Mary L. Gamwell......... 620 
Agassiz | Srammares'+*") Maria L. Baldwin. ......., 800 | {12 
Mary G. Carpenter........ 620 
AY CORVOS Oi Sines as 470 
Jennie Lyle....... Spates Oop 620 
Minnie A. Noyes.......... 620 
MELY Ac CAPSUUS 0. ce es 520 
Jennie L. Upham......... 400 
SOAR PORTE (7 oelce saes sap 12 © TAT ye Ls WAS Go crore eral i 6 660 365 
Florence H. Barrett....... 570 
Christine R. Denyven...... 620 
PW) (1h 6 2 «= 4" a 620 
Nellie E. Hastings. ...... 620 
Elizabeth J. Karcher...... 620 
C. Florence Smith......... 620 
Sarah E. Stewart......... 620 | ' 
RERORM UR 2 ota winx: 60'S isi Isadore I. Foster.......... 630 60 
Fannie G. Flanders....... 400 
UL eh ge in gta a Maria F. Williams......... 640 152 
My ARS ae eae he 620 
ATV WIS are. tek Os 4s 620 
Georgia E. Martin......... 520 
REIT RUO Lg chile vin suo v9 a's « Susan E. Wyeth.......... 645 159 
Mate TO CODY enema «850s 620 
Mary Ace UOraniew teat s.s 400 
TSSDGR Oster acca ees 620 
1) 10) | ne ea Florence A. Rogers........ 640 161 
Si. Emmsa Davis is... 520 
Helen E. Hazard.......... 400 
Carnie ta wtih cans 5 bee 620 
"CUTE SAAR as Be a ce ey gra Sarah. J, A. Davis.:.001).: 640 173 
Annie M. Billings. ....... 520 
Avtia My JSONESi.. 5 6. css <s 620 
CN i Ee 4 gy ee ra 620 
CR t Flee aes ares: Frances E. Pendexter...... 680 550 
Anna E. Callahan......... 620 
ACRE Tae seer a gs 6 ahaa 570 
Maude A. Deehan......... 520 
Elizabeth B. Gahm........ 620 
Katherine L. McElory..... 620 
Peary Gro OG ally s tas axa 620 
Mary E. Mulloney......... 620 


Anastasia Peters......2... 470 
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Tabular View. — Continued. 


Name of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. 
IGOTO Ne oo Yc bere ys OS te Hmma J. Ross......./: ns $620 
Margaret Sullivan ........ 400 

Jane E. Whorisky......... 470 

PLOMNES. <. s borwl ete steas Marianne M. Webb........ 630 
lem MS Cy le ys iss eee 620 

MSAASEN] J wise: » aves). viet Folland eon ee bles 640 
Rose V. Collier............ 620 

CoracA. Reyerott. . oo o.5 228 620 

Frances E. Whoriskey..... 620 

Lowell is. beeeies eee TRICY PVT: Mies Gee 640 
Malvina E: Joslin......... 570 

Agnes J. McElroy......... 520 

OE IS Ue: Bs cee eres ae wi Ellen N. Leighton......... 660 
Frances Allen. ).. 2.00.44 620 

Bridget T. Boyle.......... 400 

Martha Fi butlers... us. 620 

Josephine M. Doherty..... 620 

Luella M. Marsh.......... 620 

Blan Cs Walsh 2. nolan 620 

Kate F. Wellington........ 620 

Parker.) .© wnt ca a Emily C. Dallinger........ 635 
Mary M. Bucknam........ 620 

AT uibi ley Pan Wad nie his SA Spy ole Charlotte E. Jewell........ 630 
Linty Oo W yer vs aise satan ¢ 620 

URGO0 57a sls Vales Pa bea eee Margaret Kidd............ 640 
Margaret T. Burke........ 620 

Harriet N. Keyes....:..:.. 620 

Julia A. Robinson ........ 620 

MRIVETSICG 72h pei were ..| Elizabeth A. Tower....... 640 
Amanda M, Alger......... 620 

MarysA..cDUrke i205 scat ae 620 

WAP PONG. foie, whew. aiek s Mary vA ro whs <3 ve 640 
Christina D, Barbey....... 620 

Fanny C. Hartwell........ 620 

Bla Mr beaver ies Lee 620 

SSLOSTNS 1.05.0 eh oe es Fannie E. Higgins........ 640 
DPattay) 7 9aCOl chan eve sais 620 

Ellen A. Cheney.......... 620 

TVS OVERS VIOL, beskase steaks 620 

Marbellss sche ees LiMmmdal.. }OUnr + cok ree 640 
Florence J. Alley.......... 470 

Ellen F. McCarthy........ 620 

Camie .PacPilerce.').. aves px | 570 

WV AlLaTO 5 he snes c? pet Amelia Wright......... .. 680 
Sally N. Chamberlain...... 620 

M. Elizabeth Evans.... .. 620 

Elia FF Gulliver. 44508: 620 

Julia S. Gushee........... 620 

Mary E. G. Harrington.... 620 

Louise W. Harris.......... 620 

Katherine M. Lowell...... 620 

Wma i SOUS kale ss cee e 620 

Eliza D, Watson......... 620 

Grace R. Woodward....... 620 


No. of Pupils 
Jan, 1, 1894. 


98 
190 


133 


344 


87 
90 
200 


148 


169 
191 
169 


455 
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Tabular View. — Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries, eR ei 
IR cos ek ees eee, Fannie E, M. Dennis...... - $650 302 
Addie M. Bettinson....... 620 
M. Carrie Dickman........ 620 
Georgianna B. Dutcher.... 620 
Geneveive S, Flint........ 470 
Mary. M. Gilman.).:..0 25... 620 
Wellington parece Herbert H. Bates.......... ie earce 
Susan G. Lombard........ 800 
Eusebia A. Minard........ 800 
MaryilV intone. <5 323 ss 800 
Carrie H. Stevens......... 700 
Suma MM TAVLOT. c woewt ss 620 
Elizabeth M. Nash........ 400 
eraanine Class; 2. iene ws 4,400 
( Boardman....| Mabel S. Eddy............ 620 41 
Margaret G. Mulloney..... 520 
| Duster.) Clara A. Hallo ois Sawada 520 4 
Mabel L. Sanderson....... 400 
| Gannett.......| Gertrude M. Gove......... 520 
. GhOPGIE: oa Lacs + Selma E, Berthold ........ 620 
Seo IML Coo VV Oli Saten ot Senn cn 400 
Boece le Lowell... + Melinda Gates............ ,; 620 40 
Frances L. Plimpton...... 400 59 
Moore Street..| Harriette E. Ryan......... 620 
Nellie A. Watson ......... 400 
| Riverside. .....| Helen I. Hutchison........ 620 61 
f Mabel PSA nama i iin 5 400 
Teacher of Botany....... sarah E. Brassill.......... 550 
Teacher of Gymnastics...| Clara E. Sheppard ........ 500 
Teachers of Sewing...... Agnes Gordon...... eater fs 600 
FW i Eels 08 5 OU C9 Am eA Ole) aes 600 
marah J. /Stantoninn). «<<. 200 
Director of Music........ Frederick E. Chapman.... 1800 
Director of Drawing...... James M. Stone........... 1700 
Assistant in Drawing.....| Lucia N. Jennison........ 800 
emotant: Omicerss 2.6 5 5 John Carmichael.......... 700 
Moses-Me Childe cau ua = 900 
SONS COUlehay eet aes ot tS 900 
Francis M. Mason......... $00 | 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell.....:... 0.0... .0c eee ee eee eens $3,000 
SPECIAL PRIMARY TEACHER — Lelia A. Mirick..................05. 1,000 
ee we MANOrds Ds LLUDDATGs a yoi ceeds eee titted Abad Ree 1,800 


ent aA nea Es Bross. i. 4a oe oe ose tA we beeen an ta fe dee 600 


The Wellington School is a training school, composed of grammar and primary pupils 
taught by young ladies, graduates of normal schools and candidates for the position of 
teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school and his 
assistants. 

Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as seven 
teachers, the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number 
of regular teachers. ; 


” 
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Summary. 
Number of ptipils In Latii School... a. 0, » ss) «eee ee ee 311 
Number of pupils in English High School..............0..0..ceeees 656 
Number of pupils in‘Grammar Schools..............,.0.seesee0euen 5,501 
Nuniber of pupils in Primary Sehools... 25.23. +. 0065 esses ean Gee 4,852 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens... 5.2 0 a: sg acd okalas «ee hose een 326 
LOC. 5 RS hee Bie Fate Bis tare iol ei peas eth tas hn an hob al erie gigs 11,646 
Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1893...... 11,511 
TTCreA BON RGR ths web he me eel eine y none av Ole I ohetd phe 9 ty eae 135 
Average annual increase of pupils, from 1860 to 1880 (inclusive)...... 219 
Inergase (of pupils S82) es ae vas oe ee seins > ace de va ae 448 
Increase of pupils cl88ar cies cee re lie, whe) ook) wos ts lolle dite aaa amet 280 
Increase Of pupils S845 si Cased teen 07 vie ore pe hale ince ire 165 
Increase’ of WUplis, LBS NF hc sen aaa ow oe cae Ga 2c ecias Bale oper 589 
Increase: of papile wl S8Oy.k 2 tii vi aint hips GAs stm a'o tt ites a Bela cileiw ge 267 
Increase Of Wupile IBS Tes 52: here vet av cia ie ala fi-le te Eoanoee eee eee 371 
Imerease of pupils: BSS. iss sort wa ews weap ale ake ee 173 
Increase of pupils, 1889......... BA NK ok sty ees ie et he Hee aes has Dee 249 
Increase of pupils, 1890....... AE peel AEE ee se Bas OS SES Le ae 368 
Incréase.ot puplie 1891s ox Ce ae eee 2 oo hey ee Sena oe ale evo 222 
INnCreaseol PUpUsl 1807s darn sgh a elie ks si seis ee Oo ney oe eee 210 
Increase of pupils, 1808s. Sp cae petecue sae weeps bie ahhe eae Cee 135 
Number of schools......... A tad SO a Rad SOMES 1s ROLE toe rea 41 
Winther’ of ‘sChoolrOorns: va asi ose swe fed as ake eee tr ee 267 
Namiber of: teachers... ss: p sa > eee nee ssid vie ehtiie sea cg a 297 
Cost of Instruction. 
Tiativchool’. eae. e shoe $18,425 66 For each pupil............. $43 17 
English High School...... 22,005 OO ans 4 ei, Re wyatt eae 33 68 
raining SCHOO! vee. b is GD 2GQ OES pot, 5A ‘see eae 12 45 
Grammar Schools........ 80,502.60 ano Ars SVK gnteace hoa ae 17 68 
Primary Schools. ....4'... CO, 474 4bad ct? ete reali er eiege hor 15 29 
Kindergartens............ O47 DMO Tl OO ec uasile teen ee 19 86 
Teachers of Sewing...... 1,856 75 
Director of Music ....... 1,780 00 
Director of Drawing...... 1,700 00 
Teacher of Gymnastics... 75 00 
Superintendent........... 3,000 00 
Aponts. 75s ena s won eae: 1,730 00 
CUGTEDS +. canta sina ween: 530 00 
Special Teacher in Pri- 
mary Schools). ...)).<.2 1,000 00 
Prnant: Officers ss Sac! + 3,341 66 
$215,593 12 For each pupil:............. 18 51 
Cost of instruction in Evening High School.................00.ee08+ $1,363 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools.................. 2,124 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools...................- *1,531 00 


$5,018 50 


* The director of drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary is included 
in this amount. 
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Text Books and Supplies. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on 
supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be incorpo- 
rated in the annual report of the school committee. The report 
is as follows : — 


“Tn accordance with section twenty-nine of the rules of the 
school board, the Committee on Supplies submit the following 
report of their doings for the school year ending July 1, 1898, 
being the ninth annual report of this committee to the Board.” 


SEMPER SIAL Yi bk OO a cea oh gs Sg Ge alae (aly deka, Soe Aa. «haa rave aeS $2,355 30 
Purchases and expenditures to July 1, 1893...................45-- 13,357 25 
AWGN ose Sa home cn Rs CAE ANG | Ma ak nk Me eo ry oe ea $15,712 55 
Delivered to the overseers of the poor.................-.. $12 21 
SP CUTEPUE TLL UUIS. it ac Be seat Sa tetels asa 105 30 
Delivered to schools and officers........ ...........000- 12,934 98 
— 13,052 49 
Vat a OO SOL NR EUs 2 a RS SSeS a ib ae $2,660 06 
The purchases and expenditures have been: 
USMME ERA EMSEN ICC Tee et arn te hci Ses 1d Mee OA GN wel pon Ge Ee, wk we i edna 8 « $5,145 61 
MPRCHIMINCOLEPOL CE DDOOKNS 2.0.5 oe ct t hace oe eee ane ek wis we apie wt 428 76 
Pee MANGPWE IND DOOKS. o's settle, Pet AE Tyee st sale ew ee ee 1,030 80 
PERI TACHIA CATO CALLIN IB TNITI OS oat ewan oo dra PEERS tS vintals, Gate apa by She 1,224 40 
Sma ERT TON IAI NIRTIIOS 2 ts oh as Eg ht A a Li ante an cal 4,447 82 
Printing ($563.94) ; expressage ($263.70) ........0.06e ese eee eeeeees 827 64 
Diplomas ($143.24) ; repairing books ($95.48)................2 000. 238 72 
PUSEE IDLAIOR LS OAL Teun ccm eal, ieren ts OUT a Ri, Benge eae, 14 00 


$13,357 25 


Deducting from the value of books and supplies delivered to schools 


EMEP IVCEEAS AR RDUY Con tet oe aes oe aeelt Mee ae aL ea One Ree Re $12,934 98 
eee UNG BCHOOIS OEY sina eer ee oc fb sts olde OF FGFS $121 26 
PIRATE BACOL GOEL 355 Yr gists t ahta a.ch¥ sya cicigys wiain's lesaiel die «he 35 29 
And profit on sales from the office...................... 10 21 

a 166 76 
We have, net cost of all schools and officers.......... arenes Lee. $12,768 22 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.109, against $1.149, for the year 1892; $1.248 
for the year 1891; $1.334, for the year 1890; $.960, for the year 1889; $1.068 
for the year 1888 ; $1.051, for the year 1887; $1.17, for the year 1886 ; and $1.88, 
for the year 1885. The average cost per pupil per annum for nine years has 
been $1.219. 
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The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies 
is as follows :— 


SS 


Average per Pupil. 


Net 
Expense. ! 
1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 
PAID SCHOOIG, ostan ve on eesns $3,472 91 $3.969 $3.826 $3.855 $5.362 $4.054 
Grammar Schools........ . 5,075 41 1.106 -969 1.231 1,618 1.071 
Mixed Schools 4::37.5. arcs 1,469 13 1.005 2,398 1.203 -985 -T46 
Primary Schools............ 966 21 | 226 140 503 -286 276 
Kindergartens: ......%i..... 156 12 .497 316 648) seca 3 fee Senet 
Evening Schools............ CO 2 Be ee Mes BEE RE Bie TAA er dy ft heehee 
Special Teachers............ >. 3e ly el De ed I oe Sa a ARS oo! 
Miscellaneous expenses (not 
chargeable to any grade). ee ee errs ees Beer mo rs Be 

$1278 43] 3.2 | Soe assed eee age eer 
Less profit on sales......... 10 21 

$12,768 22 $1.109 $1.149 $1.248 $1.334 $.960 


The changes that may be noticed in the foregoing tables may 
be partly accounted for as follows: 

The English high school was furnished with a large amount 
of chemical and physical apparatus last year which is an 
unusual expense; also the Morse school was completely fitted 
out last year, hence the great decrease in the cost of the mixed 
schools this year. The amount expended for supplies in the 
primary schools is larger because of the more extended use of 
paper and pencils for writing. An apparent increase in the 
cost per pupil in the kindergartens is due to the establishment 
of anew kindergarten in the Gannett schoolhouse ; deducting 
this, the cost per pupil is less than last year. The increase in 
the item for printing, $295.89, is caused by printing the reports 
of two special committees and the courses of study in both 
music and drawing. The amount of damages collected, $35.29, 
less by $12.83 than last year, shows that the pupils are becom- 
ing more careful in using the property of the city, since the 
damages are assessed with the same strictness every year. 

The total shows a decrease in the cost per pupil, charging the 
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entire net expense to the pupils of the day schools and kinder- 
gartens only. The average cost per pupil for the nine years, 
$1.21,9, would seem to be as low as can be expected, since 
additional text-books, especially in reading, are being introduced 
in accordance with the most progressive ideas, and this, of 
course, tends to keep up the average. 

The estimate for the current financial year, ‘On this basis, 
there being, December 1, 11,646 pupils in the day schools and 
kindergartens, would be $14,200. During the financial year 
just ended $15,767.10 was expended by this committee; with 
the closest economy they think that $14,000 will be sufficient 
for the regular supply of text-books and other supplies for the 
schools and recommend the appropriation of that sum. 


Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 262; in the average number belonging, 184; in the 
average daily attendance, 115. In the per cent of attendance 
there has been a decrease of five-tenths of one percent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1892, was 11,511 ; 
in December, 1898, 11,646; an increase of 135. The entire cost 
of the day schools, excluding the expenditures for new school- 
houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last year by $7,402.80. 
and the cost per pupil by 26 cents. In the entire cost of in- 
struction the increase is $8,448.90; an increase in the cost per 
pupil of 45 cents. While Cambridge expends a large amount 
for her schools, there are two hundred and twenty-two towns and 
cities in the state which make a larger expenditure in propor- 
tion to their wealth. In a list of the thirty cities, arranged 
numerically according to the percentage of their taxable prop- 
erty appropriated to the support of public schools for the year 
1892-1893, Cambridge is the stxteenth, and compared with 
the fifty-four towns and cities of our county, Cambridge is the 
thirty-second. In a list of the towns and cities of the state, 
arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child between five and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is 
the thirty-fourth. 

_ These statistics relating to the schools of the state are taken 
from the fifty-seventh annual report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK. 


The report for 1892 contained a somewhat extended account 
of the classification and growth of the schools during the 
previous fifty years. It has been thought advisable to give in 
this report only a brief statement of the work of the schools 
during the past year, and of the changes that have taken place. 
The following are the more important facts, taken mainly from 
the reports of the several committees made to the school 
board in December. 

Latin School. There has been a gain in the attendance at 
this school during the past year of nearly twenty per cent. 
The present number of pupils is three hundred eleven, and the 
number of teachers is eleven. In September, on the recom- 
mendation of the head master, a teacher was appointed to give 
instruction in English composition, that this subject might have 
a more important place in the work of the school. Additions 
to the library have been made of books of reference and other 
books in value to the amount of nearly six hundred dollars, and 
about three hundred dollars has been expended for apparatus 
for the physical laboratory. 

English High School. ‘This school was organized as a sepa- 
rate school in 1886. Mr. Frank A. Hill was elected head 
master. In June, 1893, Mr. Hill resigned to accept a similar 
position in the mechanic arts high school, Boston. During Mr. 
Hill’s connection with the school a fine building was erected for 
its accommodation, and the number of pupils was nearly 
doubled. In accepting his resignation the school committee 
expressed their high appreciation of his services, and also that 
of the community, by the adoption of the following resolution : 
“ Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Mr. Frank A. 
Hill, head master of the English high school, the school com- 
mittee of Cambridge unanimously desire to put upon record and 
to express to Mr. Hill their high appreciation of his work in 
planning the fitting up of the school building, in the organiza- 
tion, administration, and development of the school, and in the 
moral and intellectual training of his pupils. In every depart- 
ment he has won the high esteem of this committee and of the 
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citizens of Cambridge, and he will have, in his proposed work in 
Boston, their hearty regard and good will.” 

In seeking a successor to Mr. Hill, the committee selected 
Mr. Ray Greene Huling, the head master of the high school in 
New Bedford, and the present condition of the school shows 
that the choice was wisely made. Leave of absence for the 
school year 1893-94 has been granted to the head assistant, Miss 
Harriet E. Bird, that she may pursue her studies abroad. Dur- 
ing her absence Miss Grace L. Deering, a teacher in the school, 
occupies her place, and Miss Lillian C. Rogers, a temporary 
teacher, is to do the work of Miss Deering. A sum of three 
hundred dollars has been expended for reference books and other 
books for the library. 

Manual Training School. The lengthening of the course of 
study from three years to four is the principal change in this 
school. On account of this change the number of recitations 
has been increased, and now Mr. Warner gives his entire time 
to this department of the English high school. The new build- 
ing erected by Mr. Rindge for the accommodation of the 
academic work of the manual training course was occupied on 
the first of April. Since then only the pupils in the senior class 
have been obliged to go to the high school building for any part 
of their instruction. The cost of furniture for the new building 
was nearly fifteen bundred dollars. 

Wellington (Training) School. As the Wellington school 
serves a double purpose, being at once a regular ward school 
and a training school for teachers, it seems well to speak of its 
present condition in both these respects. 

As a ward school it has been increased this year by the 
addition of the ninth grade, so that it now comprises all the 
primary and grammar grades. This was made possible by the 
additions to the building which were completed last spring. 
These consist of six large, well-lighted, well-warmed, and well- 
ventilated rooms, capable of seating three hundred pupils; a 
recitation room furnished with tables and apparatus for the 
ninth grade to do the work in physics ; and a good assembly hall: 
This hall is furnished with one hundred settees capable of seat- 
ing about four hundred fifty people, with a good piano and a few 
pictures. Besides these rooms for the use of the pupils, there 
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are rooms for the master and for the teachers, convenient coat 
rooms, closets, etc. The teaching in the primary and in the three ' 
lower grammar grades is done entirely by the members of the 
training class, advised and assisted by the master and his assist- 
ants. ‘The seventh grade is taught by a graduate of the train- 
ing class whose work while a member of this class was in the 
three upper grades; and the eighth and ninth grades have per- 
manent teachers of large experience. 

As a training school this school gives to young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers an opportunity to try their powers in the real 
work of teaching and of the discipline of the schoolroom, under 
the friendly eye of experienced teachers whose whole care it is to 
help them by advice and example; and it acts also as a safeguard 
to the city by testing these young applicants for positions in the 
city schools, and dropping out those who show themselves 
unequal to the work required. No one is admitted who has not 
had a high school education followed by a normal. school train- 
ing or a college training, or who has not had advantages and 
opportunities which may be considered equal to these. Four- 
teen graduates of this school have been appointed to positions in 
the Cambridge schools since January, 1893. At the present 
time there are seventeen in the training class. This year the 
number of master’s assistants has been increased by one, Miss 
Mary I. Vinton, formerly master’s assistant at the Allston school; 
and leave of absence has been granted on account of ill-health 
to Miss Sarah J. Gunnison, the assistant in charge of the primary 
grades, and her place has been filled by Miss Eusebia A. Minard. 

The management of this school presents a difficult problem. 
The pupils must be brought up to the required standard of the 
primary and grammar schools, the members of the training class 
must have a fair opportunity to show what they can do, and 
they must be constantly overlooked, advised, and encouraged ; 
and at the same time, by the limitations of the committee, the 
expense per pupil of this two-fold school must not exceed the 
average expense of pupils in the other primary and grammar 
schools of the city. ‘Two thousand dollars has been expended 
during the year in furnishing the new rooms, and in putting the 
old furniture in good condition. A piano has also been bought 
at a cost of three hundred dollars. 
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Grammar Schools. The course of study for these schools has 
been revised and the work arranged in two courses, one to be ac- 
complished in six years and the other in four years. That the 
graded system of schools may not interfere with the progress of 
any pupil, a teacher has been appointed in each of the large 
grammar schools ‘to give personal instruction to such pupils as 
seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to those 
who without this instruction would require more than six years. 

In June, 1892, it was ordered that, beginning with September, 
1892, there should be added to the course in mathematical study 
geometrical forms and relations, including mensuration, leading 
up to and including the demonstration of simple theorems in 
plane geometry in the last year; and that, beginning with the 
school year 1893, instruction be given in elementary;physics, ex- 
periments and laboratory work, with some exact weighing and 
measuring. Geometry, therefore, has been taught in the schools 
for more than a year, and physics since, last September. Each 
school has been supplied with two laboratory tables, each ten 
feet long, which accommodate sixteen pupils at a time, and with 
sixteen sets of apparatus. The tables cost twenty-three dollars 
fifty cents apiece, and the cost of the apparatus was nearly five 
dollars a set. 

As the teaching of physics was new work in the grammar 
schools, it seemed desirable that those who were to give the 
instruction should have an opportunity to see the work in the 
several schools. Accordingly it was arranged that once in two 
weeks the teachers should spend the last hour of an afternoon 
session at one of the schools, and that the teacher of physics in 
that school should give a lesson, after which there should 
be a free interchange of opinions in regard to the best 
method of teaching the subject. The teachers have found these 
meetings interesting and profitable. 

Primary Schools. At ameeting of the school committee on 
February 18, 1892, it was ordered that a special committee of 
five members, of whom three shall be members of the standing 
committee on text-books, be appointed to consider the courses of 
study in the grammar and primary schools, with a view to short- 
ening and enriching the program. This committee gave special 
attention to the grammar schools, and their report recommended 
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important changes in the course of study for them. The report 
was accepted and its recommendations were adopted at a meet- 
ing of the school board on June 2, and it was printed in the 
annual report for 1892. At that time it was further ordered that 
a committee of five be appointed to examine and report upon the 
course of study in the primary schools. As ‘the report of this 
committee explains the changes that have been made in the work 
of the primary schools during the year, it is here given in full. 


REPORT ON PRIMARY SGHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


The first subject to which your committee wish to call your 
attention is the 


SUPVERISION OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The special committee of 1892 pointed out the need of care- 
ful supervision for these schools, and on their recommendation 
a special teacher was appointed to do this work. It is the pleas- 
ant duty of the present committee to report that the work has 
been done in the most admirable manner, and that the results 
have proved the wisdom, both of this method of general super+ 
vision and of the choice of the person who now fills this office. 
But this is notenough. As the schools are now constituted, the 
principals are absolutely confined to their own schoolrooms 
throughout the entire school session. ‘They are responsible to a 
certain degree for the character and standing of their schools; 
but they have no opportunity to influence any class but their 
own, or to weigh well the influence of any other teacher, and, 
what is of still more importance, they cannot make sure 
that the different grades all work together in the best way for 
the moral and intellectual advancement of the children. The 
primary schools are not organic wholes: they are mere aggre- 
gations of grades under one roof. To remedy this defect, which 
is the result of the circumstances and not in any way the fault 
of the principals themselves, and which cannot be cured, much 
as it is helped, by supervision from the outside, this committee 
earnestly recommend that a special teacher be appointed to 
each of the primary schools which consist of seven or more 
than seven rooms; and that, for the present, the committee of 
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the training school be asked to provide a substitute teacher to 
go at intervals to the assistance of each of the principals of the 
smaller primary schools, and so set her free to supervise her own 
school. They believe that the good effects of this measure 
would soon be evident in the increased rate of promotion from 
room to room, and from these rooms into the grammar schools. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


There is very great need in the primary schools of this class 
of teachers, who, besides taking occasional charge of the prin- 
cipal’s room, would be free to perform the same duties that 
are performed by such special teachers in the grammar schools. 
Many of the rooms are so over-crowded that it is impossible for 
the regular teacher to do justice to both the quick and the slow 
minds. And in the spring a new class is admitted into the low- 
est grade, which gives additional work and perplexity to the 
teacher there. With judicious help some of the children who 
enter then, with already a little knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, could catch up with the regular class and go on 
with it in September, and so complete the course in two years 
and a half, instead of taking three years for it, or even three and 
a half, as these April children often do. Even half a year 
saved is a great gain, both to the children who have only a few 
years of school life before them and to those who are beginning 
their education with the expectation of having a college course. 
And when we consider that many of these children are six or 
seven years old when they enter, the need of this effort to help 
them along seems imperative. ‘The regular teacher cannot take 
the time for this work, especially if she has fifty children to 
look out for, even if she has the strength. And these special 
teachers could be of the greatest service to those children who for 
one reason or another are constantly dropping behind. Dawd- 
ling is cumulative, and when children begin to be listless and 
indifferent they drop down into almost hopeless apathy with 
surprising rapidity. And they are easily discouraged. If they 
are slow, or feeble, or irregular in their attendance, they are 
dazed by the amount of their comrades’ knowledge, and they do 
not know how to try to catch up with them. Young children 
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need a great deal more care and attention than older ones, but 
under our present system they do not have as much. When 
we compare our crowded, meagrely appointed primary schools 
with our luxurious high schools, we cannot help suspecting that 
one reason why popular education, here as elsewhere, has failed 
to fulfil the hopes of its best friends, is that we are gilding the 
dome of a structure that is founded on loosely driven piles. 

The fact that the children who enter the primary schools are 
generally nearer six years old than five (the average age of 
entrance in September, 1892, was five years and eleven months), 
while nearly one-fourth of them take four years. instead of 
three to go through, partly accounts for the fact that on the 
average they are nearly ten years old when they leave the 
primary schools in June, and quite ten when they enter the 
grammar schools in September. This is two years older than 
the age counted upon in the general plan, for it is certainly 
expected that the average age of entrance into the grammar 
schools will be eight, and it ought not to be much greater. By 
and by, when there are kindergartens enough to accommodate 
all the little children, the age of entrance into the primary 
schools can be somewhat regulated ; for it is understood that the 
children are not expected to remain in the kindergartens after 
they are five years old, and they must pass on. But at present 
the number of children that we can thus control is very small 
compared with the whole number ; and as the law does not 
require any one to send a child to school until he is eight, we 
are powerless to help this matter. But wecan perhaps diminish 
the number of the children who remain four years. 

In considering this question of age we must remember that 
the average is often brought up by the presence of children 
twelve or even fifteen years old, and here we are brought face to 
face with an evil too serious to go unchecked. In some parts 
of the city these children come to the lower schools because 
they cannot speak or understand English well enough to go 
where they naturally belong ; in other cases they have been 
kept back by serious illness ; and sometimes they are feeble- 
minded. All these children are entirely out of place. What- 
ever the cause that has kept them so ignorant that they cannot 
enter the grammar schools, they do not belong in the primary 
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schools. ‘They are too large for the chairs and desks; they are 
too mature for wholesome companionship with the little child- 
ren; and if they are feeble-minded they are too heavy a burden 
to be imposed upon the schools, which ought to be full of eager 
child life. If there were room, your committee would recom- 
mend that these older children make a sub-grammar grade in 
the grammar school buildings; but as this is manifestly impos- 
sible at present, they can only hope that an extra teacher may 
be able to devise some method by which these children can be 
helped along faster, and enabled to keep at least within sight of 
boys and girls of their own age. 


TIME OF ADMISSION IN SPRING. 


At present children are admitted in April, which in our New 
England climate is perhaps the real beginning of spring. But 
when they come with absolutely no book knowledge, there 
is hardly time enough in the three months that intervene 
between their entrance and the long vacation to give them a 
good start ; and so it happens that many of them have to 
begin over again in September, and this time seems to be 
wasted. Your committee would therefore recommend that the 
time of admission be changed to the first of March. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study for the primary schools, as it now stands, 
includes Reading and Spelling, Writing, Number, Language 
and Literature, Music, Drawing, Physiology and Hygiene, and 
Moral Instruction. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. BOTANY. 


There is no formal provision made for natural science ; but 
the teachers are strongly recommended to give some oral 
instruction every day, and the following subjects are mentioned 
as “among those most likely to interest and profit the pupil : 
Color, Form, Place, Size, Qualities of Objects, the Human 
Body, Plants, Animals, and Familiar Things.” In many parts 
of the city this work has been done well and with admirable 
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results. Boxes of growing plants in various stages of develop- 
ment, trays of minerals amounting in some cases almost to the 
dignity of a “ collection,” and “ curiosities ” proudly treasured 
as the beginning of a museum, plainly testify that many of the 
teachers are in sympathy with the world about them and ready 
to help their pupils to understand its mysteries, and that the 
children respond eagerly to any instruction in matters that they 
really want to know about. It seems to your committee that 
the time has come to introduce the subject of natural science 
definitely into the curriculum of the lower schools, at least, and 
to provide, as far as possible, that it be well taught. Some one 
branch of this wide subject must be chosen to begin with, but it 
is not of so much consequence what particular branch is taught 
as how it is taught. The knowledge acquired, useful as it may 
be, is of small importance compared with the mental training. 
To be really valuable the method employed must be strictly 
scientific. The child must be led to observe for himself, to 
draw logical conclusions from what he observes, and to express 
his clear and definite thought correctly and graphically. For 
several reasons which seem to them to carry weight, your com- 
mittee recommend that botany be the branch of natural science 
to be introduced into all three grades of the primary schools 
next year, and that arrangements be made to have the necessary 
instruction and advice given to the teachers by some com- 
petent person. Botany is perhaps, on the whole, the department 
of natural science that the teachers are already most familiar 
with, and it issure to be interesting to the children. It deals 
with things that they are naturally fond of, that they see about 
them every day, and that they can themselves own and take 
care of, however poor they may be. And if a genuine and 
intelligent interest in plant life can be formed early in these 
children, and fostered as they become capable of understanding 
more and more about it, it will bea constant source of whole- 
some pleasure to them. There is in the city one of the best 
botanic gardens in the country, and it is pitiable to see how 
little it is appreciated by the mass of the people who might 
enjoy it. Perhaps we can train the rising generation to use 
more freely the opportunities that lie within their reach. 

It will not be a difficult matter to find some one to give the 
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special instruction to the teachers on terms that the city can 
well afford; and your committee feel sure that the teachers 
will respond to this movement with alacrity. As we 
have seen, many of them have already done what they could 
towards introducing the teaching of science; and there is every 
reason to believe that they will, as a body, heartily welcome 
your action, should you decide to adopt this recommendation. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


The matter of physical exercise has also been left almost 
entirely to the teachers, the instructions of the committee 
being, “Have some simple, pleasing exercises not less than 
twice each session.” And here again some of the teachers have 
led the way. Here and there throughout the city those who 
have had special training in the Ling system of Swedish school 
gymnastics have used it with their classes ; and others, stimu- 
lated by their example or moved by inward conviction, have 
formed themselves into classes and hired some one to train 
them. It is well that the school board should now take some 
official action ; and, after a careful investigation of its merits, 
your committee recommend that the Ling system, as modified 
and adapted for the primary schools of Boston by Mr. Nissen, 
be introduced into the primary schools of Cambridge, and that 
arrangements be made to give the teachers such instruction as 
may be necessary to enable them to carry on this work success- 
fully. The committee limit their recommendation of systematic 
gymnastics to the primary schools, simply because they were 
appointed to consider their needs only.. They also recom- 
mend that the committee on the training school be requested to 
furnish instruction to the members of the training class, so that 
they may go out already prepared for this work. 

In urging this measure the committee have been much influ- 
enced by the noticeably good effect which these gymnastics 
have on the order and discipline of the schools where they are 
well taught. Whether it is due to the fact that they equalize 
the circulation of the blood, as it is claimed they do, and so put 
the child into a wholesome state of body and mind, or whether it 
is due to the habit of prompt and implicit obedience to the 
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word of command which they establish, your committee are un- 
able to say. Probably it is due in some measure to both these 
causes, but the fact seems to be beyond question. 


NUMBER. WRITING. 


In considering the subjects already well established in the 
course, this committee find only one or two suggestions to make 
about either number or writing, which seem to them, on the 
whole, well taught. In regard to number they would. recom- 
mend that very simple examples in subtraction and division, as 
well as inaddition and multiplication, be performed in the third 
grade, that the children may be early and well grounded in all 
the fundamental operations of arithmetic. In regard to writ- 
ing they would suggest that, wherever the relative position of 
the chairs and desks will permit, the children be required to do 
all their writing squarely facing their desks. 

It seems well to this committee that paper should be used 
more and more in place of slates. It is now so cheap that 
the matter of expense need hardly be considered, it is easier for 
the children to use neatly and quietly, and it is thought to be 
better for the eyes. They would here recommend that very 
great caution be used in requiring the children to copy numbers 
from the board. It is a difficult matter to keep the place in 
copying long lines of figures, the light is not always favorable, 
and the strain on the eyes and on the nervous system may be 
very great. They fear that it sometimes happens that by the 
time the child has got together the materials for his intellectual 
work he is not in a condition to do it to the best advantage. 


READING AND SPELLING. 


The fundamental subjects of reading and spelling present 
grave difficulties, which the committee regret to say the meth- 
ods now in use do not seem to have overcome. ‘Too many of 
the pupils, even in the grammar grades, read uncertainly as if 
they were still groping their way, and show an extraordinary 
timidity in attempting to pronounce even common words with 
whose printed or written form they are not perfectly familiar. 
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This is, of course, due to the want of sufficient practice, and it is 
difficult to see how children who come from illiterate families, 
where books are unknown, can ever get practice enough to 
read fluently, especially now that the city owns all the text- 
books and these must be left behind at the schoolroom door. 
But perhaps the matter can be somewhat helped by a change of 
method ; and your committee therefore recommend that the sen- 
tence, the word, and the phonic methods all be used, hoping 
thus to get the good points of all three. It is through complete 
sentences that the child most quickly and most thoroughly gets 
the idea that printed or written matter stands for thought; but 
when he has mastered that idea, which he ought to do very 
early in the course, he must learn to know the words as separate 
individuals. ‘This is an almost hopeless task unless he notices 
the letters and the constantly recurring combinations of letters, 
and is made perfectly familiar with their phonic value. ‘The 
letters and the sounds in the language are limited in number, 
the words are practically countless, and the sentences are really 
so. It is useless to’ teach English as one would teach Chinese. 
The child must have a careful, persistent drill in the elements, 
in both their form and their sound; and after he has mastered 
the first difficulties he must read. The only way to learn to 
read is by reading. And it would be well, as soon as possible, 
to have two entirely distinct exercises: one for the most careful 
training in the mechanism and art of reading, in the clear, dis- 
tinct articulation, the exact pronunciation, the rigid adherence 
to the texts that are necessary for good reading; the other for 
pleasure, pleasure both for the child himself and for the other 
children. Nothing can give an intelligent child a greater stim- 
ulus to read well than the need of giving the ideas, as fast as he 
can pick them up from the book, to a dependent audience. This 
exercise should be as free as possible from interruption by the 
teacher, who should give help when it is absolutely needed, but 
without any attempt to “draw out’’ the child or the class, and 
without making any point of correction or allowing the other 
children to correct; and it should be free from any criticism 
afterwards. In fact, it should be the result of such training as 
the child has had put to its legitimate use, reading for pleasure ; 
and the more the interest centres in the matter read and theless 
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in the reader, the more simple and natural the reading will be- 
come. Of course a wise teacher will note the faults and try 
to correct them afterwards, in the next day’s or the next 
week’s drill lesson ; and if she is thoughtful and observant and 
able to watch the children without too many preconceived ideas, 
she may get a good deal of light on the kind of drill they most 
need. She will do all this without making the connection 
between the two exercises so obvious as to destroy the sense of 
freedom in the pleasure lesson. The books to be read in this 
lesson must be carefully chosen. They must be easy enough to 
make it possible for the children to read them quickly, interest- 
ing enough to keep the attention of the class, and, as soon as 
possible, valuable enough to be worthy of becoming a perma- 
ment possession of the children’s minds. 

Asa help in the matter of spelling, one of the teachers, who 
has had many years’ experience in primary school work, has, 
at the request of this committee, made a list of some fifteen 
hundred words that should be mastered before the child leaves 
the primary school. The words are divided into classes: those 
that can be advantageously used for drill in the sounds of the 
vowels and the combinations of vowels, and of the consonants ;— 
those that the child is sure to need in making sentences and in 
writing from dictation ; and a few others, such as proper names, 
words that experience has shown it is hard for the children to 
remember, etc. 

In teaching this or indeed any list of words, it would be well 
to make frequent use of the printed letters that come in 
little boxes prepared for schools. The children would thus, by 
constant practice in picking out the letters, become perfectly 
familiar with their printed form, and moreover have a pleasant 
change of occupation. The art of writing is so new to them 
that it must easily become fatiguing; and games of letters 
thoughtfully arranged might be of very great help in several 
ways. 

With all the light we can get, however, it is still difficult to 
say just how spelling can be most easily and successfully taught; 
but the tale of a little boy who wrote ‘gone’ correctly 
fifty times, and then, when he had an important communi- 
cation to make to his mother, turned over his slate and wrote’ 
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carefully on the other side, “ I have gorn over to Johnny’s,” 
shows that unless the connection is made between the words 
in the book and the words in real life the most elaborate 
training counts for nothing. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


And so it is with language. The fact is strikingly apparent 
that, in spite of years of schooling, boys and girls pour out of our 
schoolhouses every day with such expressions as “It wasn’t me, 
—Tom done it,” or “I guess likely I shall go,” on their lips. Your 
committee wish to recommend that constant practice in making 
sentences, and constant exercise in writing from dictation the 
best English prose and in committing to memory the best English 
poetry, be given inour primary schools ; but they wish yet more 
strongly to urge that correct English be insisted upon at all 
times and in all the grades of our schools, and that not only no 
composition but no exercise whatever be accounted good in any 
grade unless the English is correct. And yonr committee 
believe that, if regular teaching in natural science is given, the 
facts thus acquired will be the very best material for the train- 
ing in language, and that, because the child has something of his 
own to say, he will take a real interest in learning to say it. 

Literature is not too large a term to use even in connection 
with the primary course. ‘The stories of Cinderella and Little 
Red Riding Hood and of those delightful Three Bears, of Robin- 
son Crusoe and his man Friday, of Dick Whittington and his 
Cat, are literature, for they have fed the imagination of genera- 
tion after generation of English-speaking children and they are 
familiarly quoted by all sorts and conditions of men. Books of 
this kind can easily be read and re-read, if the children ask to 
re-read them,—as they naturally do if they like a story, and as it 
is wholesome and right that they should do,—in the time set 
apart for reading for pleasure. 

Perhaps after years of such daily reading the taste for honest 
literature may take root firmly enough to grow and flourish 
in spite of the corrupting influence of the cheap sensational 
trash that is flooding the world to-day. It is a good deal 
to hope, but it is the real end that the teacher ought to have 
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in view, and she must keep it in view, even though it seem a 
long way off. There has never been a time when it was so easy 
to get good literature in a cheap form for schools as it is now ; 
but it will always be hard to get anything of real literary value 
. that the youngest children can read for themselves, and, 
until they have acquired some little facility, the teacher must do 
as least part of the reading for pleasure herself. Judiciously 
done, and not overdone, this would be a very valuable exercise, 
full of stimulus and cultivation for the children and vividly en- 
joyed by them, for every one knows that they can listen with 
thorough appreciation to books that are much beyond their 
power to grasp for themselves. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING. 


Music and drawing are provided for by the appointment of 
special supervisors to take entire charge of these subjects, but 
it would not be wise to make of them merely matters of tech- 
nical training. ‘The children sing little songs for pleasure aside 
from their regular lesson; sometimes, perhaps, under the direc- 
tion of a wise teacher, they sing to clear the over-charged 
nervous atmosphere of the room ; and they sing national airs to 
stir in their childish hearts that strong and subtle emotion, love 
of country. Drawing should also made to serve its vse in 
the general training. It is certainly not wise that a child 
should wait until he can draw well before using his pencil to 
illustrate his thought. The making of a very poor thing 
(which, perhaps, one would call a ‘scrawl’ if it were not so 
carefully done) is sometimes a most valuable help to a child in 
his effort to think out what he means, and wise teachers will 
freely use this help. If lessons are given in botany, the chil- 
dien can show the shape of the seed, the form of the plant at the 
different stages of its growth, or the parts of the flower, much 
more clearly by drawing than by language ; and in most subjects 
one is a valuable supplement to the other. This use of drawing 
as a means of illustration, if wisely managed, ought to stimulate 
a child’s interest in his technical training, for he cap. be made to 
see how much he needs it. Of course this should be done by 
gentle and slow degrees, so that he may not grow too much dis- 
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couraged and become shy about expressing himself with his 
pencil. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


These are required by law. ‘The statutes are as follows: 


‘‘Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both divisions of the subject, 
shall include special instruction as to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics on the human system, shall be taught as a reg- 
ular branch of study to all pupils in all schools supported wholly or in 
part by public money.”’ ; 

‘* It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead 
their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear under- 
standing of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve 
and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out 
to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 


The law is certainly full and explicit, and leaves no doubt in the 
mind that the Commonwealth expects its public schools to en- 
deavor to build up that basis of character on which alone repub- 
lican institutions can safely rest. And this can be done most 
easily and effectively while the minds and hearts of the children 
are fresh and tender and most easily impressed. It is one of the 
most serious duties of the primary schools. 

The instruction in physiology and hygiene in these lower 
schools must of necessity be confined chiefly to the oral teach- 
ing of the simple laws of health, but these are of the greatest 
consequence. Some of them can be taught practically. Clean- 
liness, for example, that virtue that ranks next to godliness, 
can be insisted upon to some extent. In dealing with all these 
matters, perhaps especially with the effects of alcohol, the 
teachers should be careful to found their instruction on scientific 
truth, or the children will not believe them or be guided by 
them when they grow older and temptations multiply. 
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While your committee do not wish to recommend that a 
special time be set apart for moral instruction, lest it grow for- 
mal and perfunctory and so defeat its end, they wish to take 
this opportunity to emphasize its importance. Cheerful, intel- 
ligent obedience to the law of the school may easily grow into 
cheerful, intelligent obedience to the law of the land; and for 
many of our children the training of the school is the only 
training they will ever have in the love of truth and justice, of 
courtesy and kindness, or even in the love of country. The 
need of instilling the elements of patriotism into the little chil- 
dren of our public schools grows greater every year; for they 
come more and more from foreign families,and have no Amer- 
ican traditions behind them and no love of the soil born in their 
veins. ‘This can be done in many indirect as well as in many 
direct ways. It had been sucessfully taught in that room 
where, after the whole class had been struck dumb for the 
moment before the difficulty of defining ‘freedom,’ a little girl 
suddenly sprang to her feet and exclaimed in a tone of absolute 
conviction, “ It’s Hail Columbia!” And it seems hardly possi- 
ble that many out of the mass of children who stay five or six 
years in our public schools could rise and stand every time they 
sing “ America,’ if that were the custom, and then go out into 
the world without some association of respect, at least, if not of 
affection, connected with it. It is often in these subtle and 
silent ways that tendencies are formed and characters made. 
This whole matter must, however, be left to the teachers. Com- 
mittees cannot reach it; they can only bear witness to its 
importance. 


PROGRAMS FOR RECITATIONS AND FOR DESK WORK. 


Whatever the course of study, the teachers must certainly 
have very definitely in mind what they want to accomplish each 
year, and about how much time it is necessary to spend on each 
subject to bring the children up to the desired point. In the 
course of study of the Boston schools, the number of hours a 
week to be devoted to each subject is specified. Your commit- 
tee hardly feel that they can do this. It can be done better by 
the superintendent and the special primary teacher, if in their 
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judgment it is wise to do it; but the committee do feel that they 
cannot report on the needs of the primary schools without em- 
phazing the fact that the teachers in the lower grades need a 
careful time schedule for each day just as much as the teachers 
in the upper grades do. Perhaps there is even greater danger 
that without it the time there will slip unprofitably away. Of 
course the teachers need not be slavishly tied to it, nor feel 
unable to change the order, or even the whole plan, if circum- 
stances require ; but time is sure to be wasted by desultory work 
anywhere. And it is very evident that a great deal of time is 
wasted, and that a great deal of mischief is bred of idleness 
between the recitations. This evil is not confined to the pri- 
mary schools, but its cure can begin there, and your committee 
believe that a program for desk work should be written upon 
the board every day where every child can see it; that this 
program should be carefully made and often varied ; and that it 
should contain work enough to keep the brightest child busy all 
the time that he is out of class. The children should follow this 
program according to their respective capacities; for there is no 
need of uniformity, no possibility of it, in fact, and no expecta- 
tion that the whole of the work planned out will be done by 
every child every day. There are, indeed, some decided advan- 
tages in having several occupations going on at the same time ; 
the children learn independence and acquire the power of con- 
centration, and they have no temptation to copy from each other. 
By judicious changes in the order, however, each child could be 
made to do a fair amount of all the different kinds of work each 
week. Butit is not the amount of work that is the principal 
end to be gained. The real object of this program is to teach 
the children the invaluable art of taking care of themselves, and 
of keeping wholesomely busy without asking questions or de- 
pending upon the teacher for explanations when she is occupied 
with some one else. In this way an immense amount of friction 
might be saved both for the teacher and the children. Experi- 
ience has shown that even the youngest classes can very soon 
learn to read such a program and to follow it intelligently, and 
that they will do so. In these days when so much stress is laid 
on the art of teaching, there is danger that the art of learning 
may be neglected; and the most serious criticism that has ever 
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been made upon our schools is that they do not train the pupils 
to read and think and study for themselves. If the children in 
the lowest grades can be made to feel that they must depend 
upon themselves, at least to the extent of following out a written 
program, which is certainly all that can be expected of young 
children, they may gradually learn self-reliance and presently be 
able to make out their own program, and in course of time to 
work systematically without one; and so one long step will have 
been taken towards curing this most serious of all defects. The 
work accomplished by the children must of course be inspected 
by the teacher, but the task need not be as formidable as it might 
at first appear. A trained teacher can take in at a glance the 
value of a great deal of clay modelling or stick-laying or paper- 
folding, or even of a few lines of writing, either of words or of 
music; and the number work, if done on paper, might sometimes 
wait for the next day’s recitation. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Your committee cannot neglect to mention a subject which, 
at the present time, is occupying the attention of many who are 
prominent in the educational world, and which is exciting the 
greatest interest in the community in general,—manual training. 
The subject is an important one, and it presents some serious 
difficulties, and in the judgment of this committee it cannot be 
wisely considered in connection with the primary schools alone. 
The gap is very great between the careful training in this 
direction in the kindergartens and the admirable training which 
the boys of the English high school get in the manual training 
school, that institution of which the city is so proud and for 
which it is so grateful to one of its most public-spirited citizens. 
A slender line of work in connection with drawing and a 
little sewing for the girls alone serve to bridge over this long 
space. This committee would therefore recommend that a 
committee of five be appointed to consider this subject in con- 
nection with the whole course in the public schools of this 
city. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In conclusion your committee present the following orders for 
your consideration : 

1. Ordered, That, beginning with the school year 1893-94, 
a special teacher may be appointed in any school of seven, or 
more than seven, rooms. 

2. Ordered, That the committee on the training school 
employ, at a salary not exceeding four hundred dollars a year, 
two teachers, in addition to the number now authorized, to act 
as substitutes when needed; and, when their services are not so 
required, to act as special teachers in the primary schools to 
which they shall be assigned by the superintendent. 

3. Ordered, That pupils shall be admitted regularly to the 
primary schools on the first school day of March and of Sep- 


tember only. 
4. Ordered, That, to secure the training given by the study 


of natural science, botany be introduced into all three grades of 
the primary schools in September, 1893. 

0. Ordered, That the Ling system of Swedish gymnastics, 
as adapted for the primary schools of Boston, be used in all the 
grades of the primary schools of Cambridge. 

6. Ordered, That the committee on text-books and courses 
of study be hereby authorized to employ suitable persons to give 
instruction in botany and in the Ling system of Swedish 
gymnastics to the teachers of the primary schools. 

T. Ordered, That a committee of five be appointed to con- 
sider the subject of manual training in connection with all the 
grades of the city schools. 

ELLEN A. GOODWIN. 

Wm. A. Munrog, Chairman. 
FrREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 
ANNE C. STEWART. 


The foregoing report and orders were adopted June 1, 1893. 
The report is signed by only four members of the committee of 
five, as the term of office of one member expired December 381. 

During the year the course of study has been revised; a 
special teacher appointed in each of the three largest schools ; a 
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larger number of substitute teachers employed ; the Ling system 
of Swedish gymnastics introduced, and a special teacher of 
botany and one of gymnastics appointed. 

By this action of the committee the suggestions and recom- 

mendations made in the report have been carried into effect. 
_ Kindergartens. There are now seven kindergartens, a new 
one having been opened in the Gannett schoolhouse last April. 
The number of pupils is three hundred twenty-six, and the 
number of teachers thirteen. The cost of these schools the past 
year has been nearly six thousand four hundred dollars, or about 
twenty dollars per pupil. Their educational value becomes 
more and more apparent every year, and it is hoped that their 
number may be steadily increased until all parts of the city 
share alike in the benefits to be derived from them. 

Evening Schools. There are four evening schools, one high 
school and three elementary schools. By the rules of the 
committee these schools begin on the second Wednesday of 
October, and continue every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evening for fifty evenings. No complete account of them can 
therefore be given at the time of writing the annual report. 

The evening high school is held in he English high school 
building. Mr. Joseph A. Coolidge is the principal. Instrue 
tion is given in arithmetic, bouk-keeping, penmanship, English 
composition, English literature, civics, history, algebra, geom- 
etry, phonography, Latin, French, and German. The average 
attendance of the school for 1892-93 was one hundred forty- 
seven, and the number of teachers was nine. ‘The cost of in- 
struction per pupil was nine dollars twenty cents. At the 
graduating exercises the mayor presented diplomas to such 
pupils as had satisfactorily completed the prescribed course of 
study. The committee on evening schools recommend that 
higher attainments be required for admission to the school. 

The evening elementary schools for several years have occu- 
pied rooms in three of the grammar school buildings, the Allston, 
Putnam, and Webster. No essential change has been made in 
their organization and management since they were provided 
with the ample accommodations they now have. 

They seem to be doing good work, and every facility should 
be afforded to make them more efficient. It certainly is a hope- 
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ful sign when so many persons show such an earnest desire for 
improvement as gladly, after a toilsome day’s work, to spend 
their evenings in these schools. 

The statistics for the schools for 1892-95 are as follows: Aver- 
age attendance in the Allston school, eighty-eight ; cost of 
instruction per pupil, seven dollars thirty-nine cents. Aver- 
age attendance in the Putnam school, one hundred twelve; cost 
of instruction per pupil, eight dollars forty-one cents. Average 
attendance in the Webster school, seventy-three ; cost of instruc- | 
tion per pupil, seven dollars twenty-eight cents. 

Hvening Drawing School. This school is under the super 
vision of the director of drawing for the day schools. The aver- 
age attendance of the school for 1892-93 was: Free-hand class, 
fifty ; mechanical class, ninety-two. ‘The cost of instruction per 
pupil, allowing five hundred dollars of the director’s salary for 
his services in the school, was fourteen dollars thirty cents. At 
the close of the school, diplomas were given by the chairman of 
the committee on drawing to such pupils as had satisfactorily 
completed the prescribed course of three years. 

Drawing. Mr. Walter F. Brackett who was elected director 
of drawing in June 1889, resigned his position in 1895. He isnow 
superintendent of the manual training school in Haverhill, Mass 
While director, he prepared for the Cambridge schools a very 
complete outline of a course in drawing, and this course is still 
followed. Mr. James M. Stone was elected Mr. Brackett’s suc- 
cessor, and he entered upon his work at the beginning of the 
school year in September. On the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on drawing it was voted that an assistant teacher of draw- 
ing be employed, and Miss Lucia N. Jennison was elected to that 
position. Her work is principally in the primary schools. 

Music. During the year the outline of the course of study in 
music has been revised, and a manual for the first grade pre- 
pared. Music is now taught in all the grades of the schools. At 
the graduating exercises of the Latin school and also of the 
English high school the music, both vocal and orchestral, was 
furnished by the pupils of these schools. ‘The two schools have 
an orchestra of fifteen pieces. 

Sewing. No change has been made in the work of sewing. 
Instruction continues to be given to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
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grades for three-quarters of an hour, once a week in each grade. 
By the death of Miss Jones the city lost the services of a faith- 
ful teacher. Miss Jones was appointed in 1890, when sewing 
was introduced into the schools. 

Truant Officers. In January, 1893, the number of truant 
officers was increased from three to four. With this increase of 
force, it was possible to investigate more thoroughly the cases of 
absentees. By the report of the committee on the truant offi- 
cers, it appears that twenty-five hundred more cases were investi- 
gated than last year; and that, notwithstanding this large in- 
crease in the number of cases investigated, there was no increase 
in the amount of truancy, owing it is believed to the prompt and 
vigilant efforts of the officers. 

In September, the school committee received a communication 
from the overseers of the poor to the effect that, by closing the 
truant school, the space it occupies in the almshouse could be 
utilized in such a way as greatly to increase the comfort of the 
unfortunate people in the institution. 

The school was closed, and twelve truants were sent home on 
probation. Not until January 12, 1894, was any legal provision 
made for the further care of these or any other truants. 

Schoolhouses. A larger number of schoolhouses than last year 
are in a satisfactory condition. New plumbing has been put into 
the Dunster, Holmes, Reed, Riverside, Tarbell, Wyman, and 
Agassiz school buildings. Similar work should be done in sevy- 
eral of the other buildings the coming year. ‘The janitors, now 
under the control of the school committee, have, as a rule, been 
faithful and efficient. In December, the committee on school- 
houses recommended that, “In view of the importance of the 
work and the serious responsibility incurred, the Civil Service 
Commissioners be requested to include in their classification the 
janitors of those schoolhouses which are heated by steam or hot 
water, or in which the Smead system of heating and ventilation 
is used, in order that only efficient persons may be eligible to 
appointment.’ This recommendation has been carried into 
effect, and only such persons as are found competent will be 
appointed in the future. 

The committee also suggested the advisability of having a 
competent mechanic appointed as head janitor, who should di- 
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rect the other janitors and oversee their work, attend to the 
placing and removal of desks and other furniture, and make 
the numerous small repairs about the buildings. 

A new schoolhouse has been built at the corner of Broadway 
and Sixth street, to take the place of the old Bridge schoolhouse 
on Pioneer street, erected in 1836. The new schoolhouse con- 
tains six rooms, but only four are finished. It is well-heated 
and ventilated. The building cost sixteen thousand eight hund- 
red dollars, and eight hundred dollars was expended for the fur- 
niture. The land was owned by the city. The school has been 
named the Parker school, in honor of the Rev. Joseph W. Par- 
ker, D.D., who for ten years was a member of the school 
board. 

A new schoolhouse is needed in Ward Three and one in Ward 
Five; and in the near future one will be required to accommo- 
date the pupils of the Belmont district. 

Teachers. ‘There are now two hundred ninety-seven 
teachers in the schools of Cambridge. Forty of these have been 
appointed during the year. No person is eligible to an appoint- 
ment in the grammar and primary schools who has not had 
advantages equivalent to a high school course, a normal school 
course, and a year’s experience in teaching; and it is the duty of 
the committee on the examination of teachers to enquire and 
- report as to the qualifications of all persons nominated to be 
teachers in these schools and in the kindergartens, below the 
grade of master, before final action on such nominations is taken 
by the board. ‘The importance of the duties of this committee 
can hardly be over-estimated. Without good teachers there 
can be no good schools. 

Miss Elizabeth HE. Dallinger. For thirty-five years Miss Dal- 
linger taught in the Bridge school, and she was its principal at 
the time of her resignation, September, 1892. Since the last 
annual report was issued Miss Dallinger has died. It seems 
fitting that a recognition should be made of her peculiarly 
valuable service in connection with the Bridge school. ‘This 
school was in one of the least favored parts of the city, and 
many of the little children who came to it needed a mother’s 
care even more than a teacher’s instruction. In Miss Dallinger 
they found both mother and teacher. 
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Harvard Lectures. Last year three courses were given to the 
grammar school teachers of Cambridge—one each in geography, 
geometry, and physics. This year the University has provided 
courses in English composition, in physics, and in botany; and 
these courses are open not only to teachers in Cambridge, but 
to those of other places. The purpose of these lectures, and 
the conditions on which they were offered, will be seen by the 
following quotations from the circular issued by the University 
in announcing the “ Courses in Education and Teaching ” for 
the college year 1893-94. 


1. Training course in English Composition for grammar and primary school 
teachers. Mr. GATES. 


This course is intended to supplement the training which the teachers have 
already received in expressing their own thoughts in correct English, so that 
they may be better able to plan and to criticise intelligently the written work of 
their pupils. It is not intended to lay out a course of instruction for primary 
or grammar school pupils, but to give the teachers thorough personal instruc- 
tion in this important subject. Every member of the class will be expected to 
write a careful composition each week. The compositions will be examined 
and corrections and suggestions will be noted upon them. On Saturday morn- 
ings at nine o’clock the class will assemble for an informal exercise, including 
suggestions as to the best methods of English composition, and the discussion 
of selected essays. These exercises will occur on each Saturday during ‘the 
regular lecture period in the college, making thirty exercises in the course of 
a year. 

The class will be limited in number to thirty. While intended only for 
grammar and primary school teachers it may be possible to receive one or two 
high school teachers. 

The fee for the course will be $20.00 for the year, except to Cambridge 
teachers, who, by vote of the Corporation of the University, will be admitted 
without fee; but it is expected that such teachers, or the City of Cambridge, 
will provide for any extra expense for correcting their exercises. 


2. Training course in Experimental Physics for grammar school teachers. 
Assistant Professor HALL. 


The course in experimental physics offered last year to the grammar school 
teachers of Cambridge will be repeated during the year 1893-94. Meetings 
will be held in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory on Saturdays from eleven to 
one. The course is intended to give teachers the ground-work in the simpler 
subjects of experimental physics. The experiments will include among others 
those adopted by the Cambridge school committee for the Cambridge grammar 
schools; but it is not intended that the laboratory work shall be simply a dupli- 
cate of the school work. In addition to the laboratory exercise it is expected 
that members of the class will spend not less than two hours a week in reading 
and in performing experiments for themselves in the grammar school or high 
school laboratories. The number of exercises in the course of the year will be 
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thirty. By the size of the laboratory the number of the class is limited to 
twenty-four. 

The fee for the course is $20.00; but teachers of the Cambridge schools will 
be admitted, under vote of the Corporation, without fee. 


3. Training course for primary and other teachers in Laboratory Botany. 
Professor GOODALE. ; 


During the academic year 1893-94 a course in botany will be given in the lab- 
oratories of the Botanical Museum. The course is intended to teach observation 
and analysis, and will be conducted in part by lectures and in part by demon- 
strations made by the instructor ; but principally by laboratory work under the 
direction of assistants responsible to the instructor in charge. The class will 
meet every Saturday at nine o’clock during the academic year, making a total 
of about thirty-six exercises. The work of the course, including the general ex- 
ercises will not be less than four hours weekly. The course will be limited in 
number to seventy-five. 

The fee is $20.00 for each number ; but, by vote of the Corporation, Cam- 
bridge teachers will be admitted without fee. In addition each teacher, from 
Cambridge or elsewhere, will be expected to pay for the necessary botanical ma- 
terials, a charge which will not exceed $3.00 for each person. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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In ScHooL ComMITTEE, Feb. 15, 1894. 


Voted, That the report prepared and read by the superintend- 
ent be adopted as the annual report of the school committee 
for 1893, and that the secretary be authorized to append the 
names of the members of the committee thereto. , 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 
Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1893. 


WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, Chairman ex officio. 
ELLEN A. GOODWIN, EDWARD B. MALLEY, 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, WILLIAM H. CLANCY, 
*ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, CHARLES F. WYMAN, 


{FRANK W. TAUSSIG, WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, MARY E. MITCHELL, 
ROBERT O. FULLER, GEORGE P. JOHNSON, 
ALPHONSO E. WHITE, CAROLYN P. CHASE, 
ANNE CLARK STEWART, FREDRIC W. TAYLOR. 


—- 


*Resigned, Sept. 21. tElected, Oct. 17. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE CAMBRIDGE 
LATIN SCHOOL. 


The course of study is almost wholly decided by the require- 
ments for admission to Harvard College. ‘The course is also of 
necessity slightly varied, as the ability of the class varies. The 
work which is not done in any one year must be done in the 


next. 
Fifth Class. (First Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Collar and Daniell’s Book for 
Beginners, entire. 

Algebra, five times a week during the year. The Metric System. 

History of England, three times a week the first six months. 

English, three times a week during the year. Chittenden’s English 
Composition ; Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Daily practice in writ- 
ing English. 

Physiology and Hygiene, three times a week the last four months. 


Fourth Class. (Second Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Nepos’s Lives of Miltiades 
and Themistocles ; Czesar’s Gallic War, four books; Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bdécher’s Otto’s Gram- 
mar, Part I.; Worman’s First French Book; Peppino; Siége 


de Berlin. 
or 


German, four times a week during the year. Half of Collar’s Eysen- 
bach’s Lessons ; Worman’s First German Book; Hoher als die 
Kirche; Grimm’s Marchen. 

Geometry, five times a week the first five months. 

Physics, five times a week the last five months. 

English, two exercises a week for the year. Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Scott’s Marmion; Haw- 
thorne’s Twice Told Tales; Longfellow’s Evangeline. Theme 
writing twice a week. 


(Third Class, Third Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Cesar’s Gallic War the 
first two months; Virgil’s Aineid the last eight months, Books 
I., I1., I11.; Latin Grammar. 
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Greek, five times a week during the year. White’s Beginner’s Greek 
Book, fifty-one lessons. Chapters I,, II., III., of Book I. of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bdédcher’s Otto’s Grammar, 
Part II.; Le Conscrit; La Tulipe Noire; French Composition 


(Anecdotes); Memorizing of Anecdotes; Sight reading. 
or 


German, four times a week during the year. Collar’s Eysenbach’s 
Lessons; Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Minna Von Barnhelm. 

English, twice a week during the year. Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice; Irving’s Tales of a Traveller; De Foe’s. History of the 
Plague in London. Theme writing twice a week. 


Some of these books are the same as those for the fourth class, because these are 
required of this class by Harvard College, and they have not read them before. 


Second Class. (Fourth Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Aineid, Books IV., 
V., VI., VII.; Nepos’s Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, Pausanius, Cimon, Alcibiades, Lysander, Thrasybulus; Sal- 
lust’s Catiline; Jones’s Latin Composition, forty exercises; Latin 
Grammar. Written exercises in Latin, or Latin at sight, once a 
week. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Goodwin’s Greek Reader to 
page 110; Greek Grammar; Jones’s Greek Composition, ten 
exercises. Written exercises in Greek Grammar, or Greek at 
sight, once a week the last four months. 

French, every other day during the year. Mlle. de la Seigliére; 
L’Avare; French Composition (Anecdotes); French Grammar; 


Sight reading. 
or 


German, every other day during the year. Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm 
Tell; Hermann und Dorothea; Harris’s German Composition. 

Physics, every other day during the year. The forty experiments 
required for admission to Harvard College. 

Ancient History, Greece and Rome, every other day during the year. 

Algebra, every other day during the year. Written examination once a 
week during the last five months. 

English, once a week during the year. Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, and Lycidas; Irving’s Sketch Book. Written essays on 
each of these works. 


First Class. (Fifth Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Mneid, Books VIII., 
IX., X., XI., XII., and the Bucolics and the Georgics; Cicero, 
twelve orations, of which two are at sight. Also written exer- 
cises twice a week during the year in Latin Composition (includ- 
ing the review of Nepos for written work), or Latin at sight. 
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Greek, five times a week during the year. Homer L., II., III., entire, 

f and the other selections in Johnson’s Iliad; Jones’s Greek Com- 
position, last thirty exercises. Also written exercises once a 
week during the year in prose composition, Greek Grammar, or 
Greek at sight. 

Geometry, every day during the first five months; every other day the 
last five months. Also written exercises, including original 
demonstrations, once a week during the year. 

English, every other day during the year. This includes reading (for 
the first time, or in review) all the books in English required for 
admission to Harvard College. For 1894 these are: Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Cesar and Merchant of Venice; Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum; the Sir Roger de Coy- 
erley Papers in the Spectator ; Macaulay’s second Essay on the 
Earl of Chatham; Emerson’s American Scholar; Irving’s Sketch 
Book; Scott’s Abbott; Dickens’s David Copperfield. Written 
essays on each of these works; correction of false syntax. 


‘This course of study gives, for the first, third, fourth, and 
fifth classes, four recitations a day Mondays, and three a day 
the rest of the week; for the second class, five on Mondays, 
and four a day for the rest of the week. The extra time 
assigned to the second class is necessary for a proper prepara- 
tion for the requirements for admission to Harvard College in 
the preliminary examination. Those who succeed in passing 
the “ Eight-Hour Requirements” in their preliminaries have 
less work left for the last year. Those who fail to pass any 
one or more of their preliminaries have as hard a year the last 
as the last but one. Some prefer to put a part of the work of 
the last year but one into the last year. Those who are good 
students and willing to work can complete the five years’ 
course in four years. In the class that entered college last 
June there were four such; in the present first class there are 
three ; in the second class, three; in the third class, five; and 
in the fifth class, eleven, who are trying to complete the course 
in four years. Those who do this usually stand at, or near, the 
head of their classes. 


Text-Books in the Latin School. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Hill’s Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric; Lockwood’s Lessons in English; Strang’s Ex- 
ercises in English; Evangeline; Courtship of Miles Standish; 
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The Lady of the Lake; Marmion; The Abbot; Woodstock; 
Ivanhoe; As You Like It; Julius Cesar; Merchant of Venice; 
Twelfth Night; The House of the Seven Gables; The Alhambra; 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveller; Silas Marner; Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration; Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; Sketch Book; 
Macaulay’s Essay on the Earl of Chatham; Macaulay’s Essays on 
Milton and Addison; Emerson’s American Scholar; David Cop- 
perfield; DeFoe’s History of the Plague in London; Sohrab and 
Rustum; Milton’s Lyrics. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar; La 
Petite Grammaire; Grandgent’s Materials for French Composi- 
tion; Gase’s French Dictionary; L’ Abbé Constantin; L’Avare; 
La Belle-Nivernaise; La Chrestomathie Moderne; La Chute; 
Le Conscrit; Les Femmes Savantes; Le Siége de Berlin; La 
Tulipe Noire; Mlle. de la Seiglitre; Mlle. Solange; Peppino. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Kohler’s German Dictionary; Hoher als die Kirche; 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Grimm’s Marchen; Minna Von Barn- 
helm; Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm Tell; Hermann und Dorothea; 
Harris’s German Composition; Freytag’s Aus neuer Zeit; 
Immensee. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Collar’s Practical 
Latin Composition; Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Prose Composi- 
tion; Jones’s Latin Prose Composition; Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; Allen & Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Green- 
ough’s Cicero; Allen & Greenough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s 
Virgil; Chase & Stuart’s Cornelius Nepos, and Sallust. For 
sight reading, Harper’s text editions of Cesar, Cicero, and 
Virgil. 

Greek. White’s Beginner’s Greek Book; Jones’s Greek Prose Compo- 
sition; Woodruff’s Greek Prose Composition; Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar and Reader; Crosby’s Lexicon to the Anabasis; Homeric 
Lexicon; Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon; Johnson’s Iliad; Anabasis; 
Hellenica; Cyropeedia. 

History. Montgomery’s History of England; Creighton’s History of 
Rome; Leighton’s History of Rome; Pennell’s History of Greece; 
Oman’s History of Greece;- Sheldon’s Studies in Greek and 
Roman History; Allen’s Short History of the Roman People. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; Bradbury and Emery’s 
Academic Algebra; Bradbury’s Academic Geometry; Bradbury’s 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Music. Harmony in Praise; Codas. 

Sciences. Harvard Descriptive List of Experiments in Physics; Hall 
& Bergen’s Physics; Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science; 
Hunt’s Hygiene. 

Miscellaneous. Edward’s Mythology; Harvard Examination Papers. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE ENGLISH HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The course of study pursued by the English high school is 
substantially that ordered by the school committee in 1886 at 
the time of the division of the Cambridge high school. 

The outline here given represents the course in its present 


state. 
First Year.— Class IV. 


Studies. Months. |Exercises per week. 
ee 9 as ty Si aces vee eae aaa ee PE 10 5 
2 | Commercial Arithmetic and Busi- 

ROBE VOLING gerade at.) ep) a Ad Sem} 10 5 
USER asp ae a ek Rae OAR 10 5 
ae) Historyror Eneland!] i iiecn .0.39 6 3 
5 | Physiology and Hygiene (after His- 

LOS rate a ack Ma Raley ac uerrae eda: # 4 3 
6 | English Composition. .... . 10 2 
yo eamerican Prose. Writerssiv co: P48, oy) 1 
BeLAMOriCan POSTS ¢. Wage ein. Sears «6 i 
MEST s Sie ie ye vac ii ne Le el iret 10 1 


An option is offered between the first two numbers, Latin and arith- 
metic. The other numbers are prescribed for all. 

The prose writers studied are Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson ; the poets studied are 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 

The English of the first year, apart from the literature read, is based 
on Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition, and covers the fol- 
lowing branches : Punctuation, capitals, the combination and transform- 
ation of elements, the principles of expression, the figures of speech, 
and exercises in development, reproduction, paraphrasing, composition, 
and letter-writing. 
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Second Year.— Class III. 


Studies. Months, |Exercises per week. 

GUN Fister ie Wares he SNP 10 5 
2 | Book- meat and the Laws of Busi- 

Ness Bees 10 5 
Bt Aaeometry. bie ausmowk aa beeen toed kecige 6 5 
4 | English (after Geometry) ... . 4 5 
D1 POYSIGS: trp eas wis hase ta Vie ee. Ge 10 5 
6 | ‘English “Literature cv) Ramis ee. 10 1 


The option between Latin and commercial subjects is continued, 
pupils taking number one or number two in accordance with their 
decision of the preceding year. 

The English of the second year, based on Lockwood’s Lessons in 
English, includes the following : A review, in new forms, of the first 
year’s work, a brief history of the English language, its Anglo-Saxon 
and classical elements, and the more obvious properties of diction. 

The works studied in English literature are Hawthorne’s Twice-Told 
Tales, Dickens’s Christmas Stories, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and 
Ivanhoe. 

The course in physics includes laboratory work by the pupils, experi- 
ments by the teacher, records of observation and inferences, and the 
usual recitation and examination methods. 


Third Year.— Class II. 


Studies. Months. /|Exercises per week. 

13 Dalin pe vcs) sot ee 5 
2 | Preparatory Studies for Scientific 

Schools ; is DA SOR 10 5 
SBS tied te ede Gre PRL iE AE eer yy 10 5) 
ed ATCC EELS Gh as at thai neha he ReneS 10 5 
Biv GDS MIBELy, OF 40a) v bi ee hi tae Bee Oude 10 3 
Oe OLAD Van hie il ty 75 t's ® 19 die Cite ies ad ae 10 2 
7% English Literatire Ns foe a 10 1 
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Number two may be taken instead of number one (Latin). This 
alternative is intended for pupils preparing for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the science 
courses of the several colleges. It includes reviews of algebraand geome- 
try, with advanced work in both, also reviews of arithmetic, and is 
designed to prepare pupils for their preliminary examinations. 

There is also an option between number three (French) and number 
four (German). Pupils will not be permitted to take both in addition to 
the other studies that are required unless their previous record indicates 
that they can do so without detriment to their scholarship or health. 
Numbers five, six, and seven are required of all. No other options 
than those authorized by the school committee, and here pointed out, 
will be permitted. 

No provision is made for a commercial course extending beyond the 
first two years. Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire to 
continue their studies two years longer and receive a diploma, may do 
so. As they are not prepared to enter upon number one (Latin) for 
this year, and may not wish, since they are not candidates for higher 
institutions, to take number two (the alternative offered for number one), 
they may, for another alternative, begin Latin with the entering class. 
They will take for their other studies either number three or 
number four, and numbers five, six, and seven. 

The course in chemistry consists largely in laboratory practice, great 
importance being attached to skilful manipulation, keen observation, 
logical reasoning, and the neat, orderly, and accurate recording of work 
done and results reached. Similar methods, so far as the nature of the 
subject permits, are followed in the botanical work of the year. 

The literature of this year includes Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
Traveller, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Addison’s Sir Roger 
De Coverley Papers, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. 
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Fourth Year.— Class I. 


Studies. Months. |Exercises per week. 

1 | Latin (alternating with number two) 10 2 or 3 
2} Ancient and Medieval History . . 10 3 or 2 
3 | United States History, English Lan- | 

guage, and English Literature. . 10 5 
41} Phathematicn (ah oie tereei ste peat» 10 5 
BAC EY OUCH © ch uct ake mien teen hay eit Tad ae 10 5 
Gp) ROI ATE AA SE AT a toe MRE ESS A i 10 5 
xe WABLEONODWY 2 hice th se aie a be ge cca: fis 6 3 
a RAV ICS aN me Sanh pace tnlhent kenies Pals 4 3 
Oi English ieiice Gir pele. aisle acl bee 10 5 


Numbers three and four are designed for those who do not take num- 
bers one and two. Under the English of number three is included 
practice in English composition; also (for 1893) the critical reading of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar and Merchant of Venice, Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
in the Spectator, Macaulay’s second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Emerson’s American Scholar, Irving’s Sketch Book, Scott’s Abbot, and 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. Number four includes algebra (quad- 
ratic equations and series), trigonometry, and solid geometry. 

Numbers three and four are prescribed for the final examinations for 
admission to the Institute of Technology and the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and are suitable for candidates for higher scientific courses in 
general. 

The option between number five (French) and number six (German) 
is continued. 

The remaining numbers (seven, eight, nine, and ten) are prescribed 
for all. 

Pupils who desire to enter normal schools are organized into a special 
class, and guided in such reviews as may be needed to prepare them for 
admissson. 

Special study is given (under number nine) to the works of Shake- 
speare. The plays usually read are Julius Cesar, The Merchant of 
Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night. In addition, 
a survey of the field of English literature is made necessarily brief, and 
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general, but with an endeavor to note the more prominent writers and 
productions in their right relations, one to another, and in their proper 
historical environment. 


In addition to the work prescribed in the foregoing course, special in- 
dividual literature or rhetorical exercises are required at regular inter- 
vals of the lower classes, and, so far as practicable, of the upper also. 
For this work, the pupils af a room are divided into sections. 

The pape exercise may be a composition, a talk, a recitation, a 
declamation, a part in a dialogue or a colloquy, a report of some investi- 
gation, or visit, or endeavor to get information, the preparation of a 
class (or section) paper, or anything else in the line of his taste or 
power, provided always that the proposed exercise shall meet the 
teacher’s approval. 

The exercises may be illustrated by maps, photographs, drawings at 
the board, quotations,—by anything or in any way that will contribute 
to a better understanding of the subject presented. 

While, in general, it is desirable that the exercise shall hold some 
relation to the authors and literary works that are studied at the time it 
is prepared, it is intended to leave a generous margin for whatever indi- 
viduality the pupil may possess. 

The pupil’s subject should be reported to the teacher two weeks in 
advance of presentation. 


Drawing and music are regarded as important branches of the course 
of study. The new building with its commodious drawing-room and 
hall has made it possible to make a beginning in giving these subjects 
the attention which, because of chang»s and lack of facilities, they 
have not for the past few years received. 

While the studies of the English hi,. school are selected and 
arranged with sole reference to the wants of those who are not to enter 
college, pupils of good capacity need only to supplement these studies 
by a moderate amount of outside work to gain admission to such col- 
leges as offer courses that do not include Greek. In this way several 
graduates of the school have entered college and are maintaining an 
honorable standing there. 

Diplomas are awarded to those only who have honorably completed a 
four years’ course of study or its full equivalent. 

The number of recitations per day for other pupils than those in the 
Manual Training school is usually three, but sometimes four. 

But little more than one quarter of the school session is left for 
the preparation of lessons. Failure to do fair work is generally 
associated with a lack of proper daily application. For the pupil of 
average capacity who makes the most of his opportunities at school, two 
hours of home study each school day will doubtless suffice. If the 
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pupil neglects to study at home, parents may assume that he is not doing 
at school what he ought. In those rare cases in which faithful pupils are 
overburdened because of frail health or lack of mental endurance, a 
a seasonable conference between parents and teachers is desirable. 

Cards giving the standing of each pupil will be sent home once in 
two months for inspection and signature. Scholarship marks are on a 
scale of 100. A mark above 90 indicates excellent rank; between 80 
and 90, good rank; between 70 and 80, fair rank; below 70, poor rank. 
The fact is recognized, however, that certain elements of a sound 
scholarly spirit, such as self-reliance, zeal, persistency, conscientious- 
ness, love of truth, cannot adequately be expressed in figures. Those 
whose marks fall below 60 are reported to the head master for advice, 
warning, reference to the high school committee, or removal to a lower 
class. In this connection, attention is called to the foliowing vote of 
the school committee, passed July 6, 1886: 


Pupils recommended by the committee on examinations and promotions 
shall be admitted to the Latin school and the English high school in September 
on trial. Should any of these pupils fail to maintain a suitable rank during 
the autumn term, that fact shall be reported to the high school committee at 
the close of said term, and no pupil thus reported shall continue in either 
school except by a vote of the high school committee. 


It is very important that at the beginning the pupil shall thoroughly 
master principles, and thereby make his later work successful. When 
this is not done, the recovery of lost grounds is extremely difticult. He 
is earnestly urged to cultivate from the outset sound habits of work,— 
such habits as will give him a reputation for promptness, punctuality, 
order, neatness, system, concentration, thoroughness. Aside from the 
immediate scholarly results of such habits, they have in their bearing 
upon the pupil’s subsequent life a value that cannot be too highly 
regarded. 

Many of the exercises of the school, like experiments by the teacher, 
illustrations with the camera, object lessons, much of the laboratory 
work in science and of the bench work in the shop, are of such a nature 
that, if the pupil misses them, they cannot be made good to him. 
Moreover, absence embarrasses the instruction of the class, and thus 
seriously affects its progress. It is excusable only when it cannot be 
avoided. 

It is presumed that pupils in this school mean to conduct themselves 
honorably and becomingly,— a presumption justified by the commend- 
able behavior of nearly all. It is the aim of the school to strengthen 
the sense of propriety, duty, and honor by trusting it. Boys and girls 
at school are citizens as fully as they can ever be (see sect. I., art. XIV., 
Const. U. S.); it becomes them, therefore, in school and elsewhere, 
now as throughout their lives, to practice the duties, cultivate the 
graces, and display the loyalty of good American citizenship. Only in 
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cases of conspicuous failure in conduct will a deportment record be 
kept. 

It is hoped that parents will note carefully such reports as they may 
receive, and, if they are unsatisfactory, codperate with teachers in 
efforts to secure closer attention to duty. 


Text-Books in the English High School. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Hill’s Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric; Lockwood’s Lessons in English; Strang’s 
Exercises in English; Swett’s Elocution; American Poetry; 
American Prose; Dickens’s Christmas Stories and Tale of Two 
Cities; Gray’s Select Poems; The Abbot; Ivanhoe; Quentin 
Durward; Lady of the Lake; Macaulay’s Select Essays; Julius 
Cesar; Macbeth; Merchant of Venice; A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream; Twelfth Night; Paradise Lost; Milton’s Lyrics; Sir 
Roger De Coverley Papers; The Traveller; The Deserted Vil- 
lage; The Princess; Twice-Told Tales; Sohrab and Rustum. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar; Gasc’s 
French Dictionary; L’Avare; Le Conscrit; Le Siége de Berlin; 
Peppino; Récits d’Histoire, Part II.; La Belle-Nivernaise; La 
Chute; Mlle. Solange; L’ Abbé Constantin; Mlle. de la Seigliére; 
Histoire d’un Paysan; Récits de la Vieille France; Le Pacte de 
Famine; Grandgent’s Materials for French Composition. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Freytag’s Aus neuer Zeit; Kéhler’s German Dictionary; 
Hoher als die Kirche; Grimm’s Marchen; Minna Von Barn- 
helm; Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Immensee; Harris’s German 
Composition. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; Allen & Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Green- 
ough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & Stuart’s 
Cornelius Nepos. : 

History. Montgomery’s History of England; Swinton’s Outlines of the 
World’s History. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; Bradbury and Emery’s 
Academic Algebra; Bradbury’s Academic Geometry; Bradbury’s 
Trigonometry and Surveying; Crittenden’s Commercial Arith- 
metic; Duff’s Book-Keeping; Wentworth’s Elements of Geome- 
try; Wentworth & Hill’s Exercises in Arithmetic. 

Music. Codas, published by Ginn & Co. 

Sciences. Appleton’s School Physics; Gage’s Introduction to Physical 
Science; Hall & Bergen’s Physics; Gray’s School and Field-Book 
of Botany; Hunt’s Hygiene; Young’s Astronomy; Williams’s 
Chemistry. 

Miscellaneous. Edward’s Mythology; Fiske’s Civil Government; 
Dawes’s How We are Governed. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys was founded 
by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, and is under the immediate con- 
trol of a committee appointed by him to carry his plans into 
execution. ‘The organization of the school for 1893-1894 was 
as follows : — 


SUPERVISING COMMITTEE. 


WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SAMUEL L. MontTAGUE, ROBERT COWEN, 
ANDREW McF. DAVIs, Epwin B. HALE, 


Harry ELLIS. 


TEACHERS. 
Mechanical Work. 


HARRY ELLs, Superintendent. 


ALLAN K. SWEET, ALBERT L. WARE, 
JAMES G. TELFER, WALLACE B. BLANDIN, 
WALTER M. Smita, SipnEyY I. B. Stopp:Er, 
FREDERIC B. ScorrTon, FREDERICK O. SMITH. 


Academic Work. 


CHARLES F. WARNER, aster. 


Louisa P. PARKER, Mary I. EL.is. 


FREDERICK W. Taytor, M. D., Physical Examiner and Emer- 
gency Lecturer. 

Capt. WALTER E. LOMBARD, Jnstructor in Military Drill. 

Lizout. JAMES H. DinuAaway, Jnstructor in Cutlass Drill. 


Rogsert C. HARLow, GEORGE W. WELLs. 
Superintendent's Clerks. 
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Only boys who have been admitted to the English high school 
will be permitted to elect the manual course of study. The 
founder desires that they shall be of good health and physique. 

Pupils who take this course will give three hours a day to 
academic work under teachers of the English high school, devot- 
ing two hours to recitations and one to study, and three hours a 
day to mechanical work under teachers of the Manual Training 
school, devoting two hours to the bench and one to drawing. 
The provisions for academic work are made by the City of Cam- 
bridge through the English high school, and those for the me- 
chanical work are supplied by Mr. Rindge. 

No pupil will be permitted to take that part of the course of 
study assigned to one school without also taking the part as- 
signed to the other. 

The course of study is as follows : 


First Year. 
Hours Months 


per week. per year. 


1. Elementary Algebra : ‘ : ‘ ; 5 10 
2. English History 3 7 
3. Civil Government . ; ; : 3 3 
4. English Language and Tate cetire \ , 2 10 
5. Drawing “ ; ; 5 10 
6. Carpentry, Joinery aa en Fitting : 2 era 10 


The course in algebra includes definitions and notation, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division, factoring, fractions, equations of 
the first degree with one or more than one unknown quantity, powers 
and roots, radicals and affected quadratic equations. 

The text-book prescribed for the course in English history is Mont- 
gomery’s ‘‘ Leading Facts.” The topical method of instruction is 
employed and the boys’ note-books contain, besides topics, historical 
maps, notes of collateral reading, important dates, and various other 
memory aids. Photographs of persons, places and scenes, guide-books 
of the Tower of London and Westminster, fac-similes of the Magna 
Charta, of famous death warrants, and of the earliest newspapers printed, 
are utilized as helps in this study. 

The course in civil government is based upon Miss Dawes’s ‘‘ How we 
are Governed.” The methods used are similar to those employed in the 
teaching of history. 

The instruction in English follows the plan of Chittenden’s ‘‘Elements 
of English Composition.’’ Frequent themes are required. The Litera- 
ture studied is selected from the leading American authors and includes 
both prose and poetry. 
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The course in drawing includes: use of T-square, triangles, scale, 
pencil and compass, mechanical alphabet and its applications, geometri- 
cal constructions, projections, prisms, cylinders, etc., dimensioning, 
intersections and developments, and tests. 

The course in carpentry and joinery is as follows:— Saw and chisel 
exercises, halved joints, blind mortise and tenon joints, open mortise 
and tenon joints, halved dove-tailed joints, dove-tailed joints, brace 
joints, boring exercises, dowel joints, table leg and rail, glued triangle 
having angles of 30, 60 and 90 degrees, model of anewel post, tool chest, 
shoe blacking stand, ete. 

The tools used are :-— Rip, cross-cut, back and key-hole saws ; block, 
jack, rabbet planes and jointer; try-square, chisels, gouges, bit-stock, 
bits, bevel marking gauge, hammer, nail set, mallet, screw-driver, 
counter sink, brad awl, spoke shave, clamps, wood files, drawing knife, 
mitre box, oil stone, and grind stone. 

The course in iron fitting is as follows:— Chipping, filing, scraping, 
polishing, fitting of sliding parts, drilling, hand turning, bolt cutting, 
tapping, etc. 

The tools used are :— Hardened steel try square, outside spring cali- 
pers, spring dividers, steel scratch awl, prick punch, centre punch, file 
card, brass vise jaws, ball-peen hammer, cape chisel, flat chisel and 
‘various forms and sizes of files. 


Second Year. 


Hours Months 

per week. per year. 
1. Geometry 3 10 
eek DVSICS. <. , ; : : 5 10 
3. English Language and Literature 2 10 
4. Drawing : : : , : : : 5 10 
5. Pattern Making, Blacksmithing and Casting 19 10 


The instruction in geometry follows closely the plan of the first three 
books of Bradbury’s ‘‘Academic Plane Geometry,”’ i. e., through the 
geometry of the circle. Very little is required in books IV. and V. be- 
cause the ground is covered by the practice in mechanical drawing. The 
aim of the course is to cultivate the power of close and accurate reason- 
ing, by a careful study of model demonstrations. As much original work 
is required as seems consistent with a satisfactory study of the formal 
demonstrations outlined in this course. 

The course in physics aims to cover all the principal topics in a man- 
ner consistent with elementary treatment. An effort is made to avoid 
the fragmentary view of the subject which would be incident to a purely 
experimental course of one year, and at the same time to retain the 
advantages of laboratory methods. The method of instruction combines 
quantitative laboratory exercises of which carefully prepared reports are 
required, with lecture-table demonstrations by the teacher. There are 
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frequent text-book lessons and the necessary recitations and examina- 
tions. 

The second year’s work in English is based upon ‘‘Lockwood’s Les- 
‘sons in English.’’ This course embraces an outline of the history of the 
English language and the elementary principles of rhetoric. Composi- 
tions form a part of nearly every lesson. The authors studied are Scott, 
Dickens and Hawthorne. 

The work in drawing includes :—Inking with ruling pen and com- 
pass pen, shade lines, the standard bolt with formulas, machine drawing, 
dimensioning and specifying, freehand outline drawing, mechanical 
perspective, freehand perspective from models, freehand machine 
drawing, dimensioned constructions, intersection and development of 
plane surface solids requiring cutting planes, oblique projections and 
tests. All sheets are executed in ink except those for freehand 
and mechanical perspective. 

The course in wood turning is preparatory to pattern making and con- 
sists of exercises in measuring with calipers and dividers, and in cylin- 
drical, compound, conical, globe chuck and face plate turning. 

The tools used are :—Wood turning lathe, inside calipers, outside 
calipers, dividers, gouges, chisels, cutting-off tool, round nose and 
diamond point tools, oil stone and oiler. 

The pattern making work consists of instruction concerning mould- 
Ing, draft of patterns, use of shrink rule, core prints, and core boxes ; 
followed by exercises in laying out patterns, building up cone patterns, 
jig sawing, and all operations involved in making both solid and split 
patterns. 

The course in forging and blacksmithing is as follows :—Exercises 
in care of fire and in drawing, upsetting, bending, riveting, welding, 
punching, and tempering. Some of the articles made are ; — The 
wedge, square point, sign dogs, stone dogs, S hooks, bent welded rings, 
harness hooks, truck hangers, hooks and staples, swivels, shafting keys, 
shaft with shoulders, bent angle irons for strengthening joints, welded 
angle irons, chain links, eye bolts and ring, clevice with bolt and cotter, 
bolts and nuts, square and hexagonal lathe tools, tempered spring, flat 
drill, hammer, blacksmith tongs, etc. 

The tools used are a portable forge, anvil, hand hammer, rule, square 
swedges, fullers, hot chisel, cold chisel, set hammer, hardy square, out- 
side spring calipers, heading tools, and various tools used in caring for 
the forge fire. 
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Third Year. 


Hours Months 
‘per week. per year. 


1. Advanced Algebra, 5 6 

Plane Geometry, 5) 4 
2. Physics, 2 10 

Chemistry, 3 10 
3. French, 5 10 
4, EaPlish Language nd Terie) Bi 10 
5. Drawing, (alternate days) . ; 10 5 
6. Machine Shop Work, (alternate secs : 10 5 


An option is offered between Nos. 1 and 2. 

The mathematical work of this year is designed to meet the admission 
requirements of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolgy (pp. 58 and 59, 
Catalogue of 1892-3) which includes all the topics of academic algebra, 
to geometrical progressions, and the first five books of plane geometry. 
The text-books used are Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra and 
Wentworth’s Elements of Plane Geometry. 

The advanced coursé in physics assumes a Faawladee of the elements 
_ of the subject in general and such skill in manipulation as may be ac- 
quired in the elementary course of the previous year. Special attention 
is given to the C. G.S. system of units. The course is mainly experimental 
and includes measurements in the metric units of length, mass, and 
volume; investigation of such laws as those governing the elasticity of 
wooden rods under flexure or torsion; the determination of such values 
as the breaking strength of wire, the coefficient of expansion of metals, 
the latent heat of water and steam, specific heat of lead, and the electri- 
cal resistance of wires both by substitution and by the bridge method. 
The advance is in the line of more accurate methods of experimenting 
rather than in new subjects. 

The course in French covers Otto’s French Grammar, Part 1, and the 
translation of Worman’s Premier Livre, Peppino, Les Récits de la Vieille 
France, Le Pacte de Famine, and Le Siége de Berlin. There is 
much translation of English into French either orally or at sight, or 
in the form of written exercises prepared during the study period, or 
in class under the supervision of the teacher. 

The English of this year includes daily themes and the reading of 
selections from standard authors. 

The course in chemistry consists of 40 laboratory exercises and 80 
recitations or lectures. The experimental work includes 50 of the 100 
experiments prescribed by the Committee of Ten. The topics are:— 
Oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, acids, bases, salts, oxides of 
nitrogen, oxides of carbon, chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, silicon, glass, atmosphere, water, flame, calcium, mag- 
nesium, aluminum, zinc, lead, tin, mercury, silver, iron, illuminating 
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gas, alcohol, bread, soap, Dalton’s laws, Gay Lussac’s and Avogadro’s 
law with problems. 

The course in drawing is as follows:— Projections; measurements of 
inclined lines with applications; geometrical constructions such as 
mathematical curves, the helix with applications to screws, theory of 
conic sections, intersection and development of solids bounded by curved 
surfaces requiring the cutting plane; theory and execution of the spur 
gears; machine drawing (detail and assembled), specified and dimen- 
sioned for use. 

Each student is treated as an assistant draughtsman in a large office. 
A complete machine is selected and each assistant draughtsman is given 
an idea of some part which he must develop; and of which he must 
produce a correct working drawing. At least two parts are thus treated, 
and each student makes two or more tracings of sheets not his own. 
From these he makes blue prints on paper prepared by the class. The 
total time in the drawing office is about seventy hours. 

The machine shop course for both third and fourth year consists of 
lathe work, including the preparation of work for the lathe, straight and 
taper turning, boring, chuck drilling, reaming, screw duttiay! uses of 
boring bar, eervonnd rest, taper attachment and fine measuring tools, 
piening on planer and ARTES milling, drilling, and boring in drill press, 
forming and grinding cutting tools, construction and assembling of 
fenchitien and the use O special fobiny 

The tools used are those of the first year and also the engine lathe, 
planer, shaper, milling machine, upright drill, sensitive drill, emery 
grinder, drills, reamers, arbors, taps, lathe dogs, and tools of every 
variety needed to complete a given piece of work. 

Throughout the entire course the pupils in each shop work from pre- 
pared blue prints giving details and specifications of the work or from 
drawings specially prepared by themselves. 


Fourth Year. 
Hours Months 
per week. per year. 


1. Solid Geometry and Reviews in Mathematics, 5 10 
2. Chemistry or Botany, ; 5 10 
3. English Language and Nisha ent U. S, 

History, : : f : : : : 3 10 
4. 4French,*) . : : : : 5 10 
5. Drawing: (alkerdate seven : ; ‘ 10 fll 
6. Machine Shop Work, (alternate dave i : 10 5 


An option is offered between Nos. 1 and 2. 

The work of the class in advanced mathematics has been divided be- 
tween advanced algebra and trigonometry, three days of each week 
having been given to algebra and two to trigonometry during the fall and 
winter terms. ‘The latter months of this year are spent in the necessary 
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reviews in mathematics for the entrance examinations of the Lawrence 
Scientific School and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Trig- 
onometry has been taught because it is required for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific School. Inasmuch as an option is offered, for the 
present, between advanced algebra and solid geometry by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and time has not been found for both 
subjects, the emphasis has been placed upon advanced algebra. But 
both subjects are likely to be required in the near future and provision 
will then be made for complete preparation in both. It is intended to 
make a beginning in solid geometry this year, taking possibly one book 
or about thirty theorems. 

The work in English and history for the advanced class follows the 
entrance requirements of the Institute of Technology and the Lawrence 
Scientific School. In English the books agreed upon by the colleges are 
read, and much written work is required. In history the class follows 
Johnston’s ‘* United States,’’ but this book furnishes only a small part 
of the work done. From topics assigned with references to larger his- 
torical works a thorough study is made of the more important phases of 
American history; essays are written upon the lives of our great states- 
men and different historical movements; and something is attempted in 
the way of individual and voluntary study of some epoch or event. The 
English history required for entrance to the Lawrence Scientific School, 
will receive some portion of the time devoted in this course to history. 

The drawing in the regular course consists of machine mechanism, 
belting principles; bevel gears (elective), worm gears (rack and pinion 
elective), assembling a machine from details (elective), projection and 
cast shadows; isometric projection and shadows; use of color washes 
and tints. 

The student may, if he desires, substitute the following for the draw- 
ing marked ‘“ elective,’’— architectural details, as sections through a 
building, window casings, inside and outside finish and decorations, etc., 
and the plans and elevations of at least two houses. 

For the Institute section the course is at follows: — Orthographic pro- 
jections and shadows with color washes and tints, isometric projection, 
simple and complicated shadows, isometric intersections, etc., and de- 
scriptive geometry. 

For machine shop work see the paragraphs at the end of third year. 


A series of physical exercises is also maintained throughout 
the four years, including military drill in the school of the 
soldier, without arms, under Capt. Lombard, the cutlass drill 
under Lieut. Dillaway, and fire and emergency driJl under the 
immediate direction of Superintendent Ellis. 

Emergency lectures by a competent surgeon form a part of 
the work of the first year. The text-book used is Morton’s 
Handbook of First Aid to the Injured. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE CAMBRIDGE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sec- 
tions; (2) into four sections; each section covering a year’s 
work. Pupils pursuing the six 
years’ course are classified in 
six grades, called the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. Those pur- 


4 years 
Syears 
6 years 


suing the four years’ course are £3 
classified in four grades, called sé 
erades A, B,C,and D. When 
pupils are promoted to the 
grammar schools they will be- 2 
gin the first year’s work to- Ee 


gether. After two or three 
months they will be separated 
into two divisions, but they 
will remain in the same room 
under the same teacher. 

One division will advance 
more rapidly than the other, 
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Seventh 
Grade 


Middle Course 


. v 
and during the year will com- s 28 
plete one-fourth of the whole % “hy 
course of study. The other di- 6 
vision will complete one-sixth x 
of the course. 2 F 
During the second year the |. uo 
pupils in grade B should be in yi 
the same room with the sixth % An 
grade. At the beginning of § ag 
the year they will be five fo 


months (one-half the school 


Arrow No.1 indicates the 4 years’ course; grades A, B, C, D. Arrow No. 2 indicates one of 
the 5 years’ courses; grades A, B,7, 8,9. Arrow No. 3 indicates the ether 5 years’ course; grades 
4,5,6,C,D. Arrow No. 4 indicates the 6 years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9. 
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year) behind those in the sixth grade. After two or three 
months grade B will be able to recite with the sixth grade, and 
at the end of the year both divisions will have completed one- 
half the course of study — the one in two years and the other in 
three years. The plan for the last half of the course is the 
same as for the first half, the grades being known as C and D in 
the four yea course, and as the seventh, lee and ninth in 
the six years’ course. 

There are also two ways of sae ts the course in five 
years: (1) any pupil in the four years’ course may at the end 
of two years be transferred to the seventh grade, and finish the 
course in three years; (2) any pupil in the six, years’ course 
may at the end of three years be transferred to grade C, and 
finish the course in two years. In both cases these changes can 
be made without omitting or repeating any part of the course. 


READING. 


Fourth Grade. Fables and Folk Stories, Hans Andersen’s Stories, and 
one or more of the authorized Readers. Selections of poetry and 
prose (minimum number of lines, 100) are to be committed to 
memory and recited, not in concert only, but by each pupil; also 
to be written frequently from memory. 

Additional for Grade A. Robinson Crusoe, Ruskin’s King of 
the Golden River, and selections from the authorized Readers of 
the fifth grade. 

Fifth Grade. Robinson Crusoe, Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, 
and one or more of the authorized Readers. Selections of poetry 
and prose (minimum number of lines, 150) are to be committed 
to memory and recited, not in concert only, but by each pupil; 
also to be written frequently from memory. 

Sixth Grade. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly and Biographical 
Stories, Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, and one or more of 
the authorized Readers. Selections of poetry and prose (mini- 
mum number of lines, 200) are to be committed to memory and 
recited, not in concert only, but by each pupil; also to be written 
frequently from memory. 

Seventh Grade. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Eggleston’s First Book in 
American History, and selections from the authorized Readers. 
Selections of poetry and prose (minimum number of lines, 200) 
are to be committed to memory and recited, not in concert only, 
but by each pupil; also to be written frequently from memory. 
Additional for Grade C. Burrough’s Birds and Bees, Haw- 
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thorne’s Grandfather’s Chair and Tanglewood Tales. The last 
two books may be read at home, the pupils being required to give 
an account of them, both oral and written, at school. 

Eighth Grade. Burrough’s Birds and Bees, Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s 
Chair and Tanglewood Tales. Selections of poetry and prose 
(minimum number of lines, 200) are to be committed to memory 
and recited, not in concert only, but by each pupil; also to be 
written frequently from memory. 

Ninth Grade. Masterpieces of American Literature. Selections of 
poetry and prose (minimum number of lines, 200) are to be com- 
mitted to memory and recited, not in concert only, but by each 
pupil; also to be written frequently from memory. 

Additional Books. Additional books for each class may be obtained 
under the following order of the committee, adopted May 19, 
1887: ‘‘ Standard books of English literature may be used in 
each class of the grammar schools, the choice of books to be made 


by the master of the school, subject to the approval of the school 
committee.” 


ReMArRKS. All the classes should have frequent exercises 
for the purpose of training the voice. 

It is expected that every pupil will read at home each term 
one or more books recommended by the teacher. 


SPELLING. 


Fourth Grade. MHarrington’s Spelling-Book, Part First to page 60. 
Grade A. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part First. 

Fifth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part First, and Part Second 
to page 25. 

Sixth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second to page 61, and 
page 91. 

Seventh Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second. 


— 


REMARKS. The pupils in each room should be taught to 
write the names of one another, the name of their teacher, the 
name of their school, the names of the streets and of the trees 
in the vicinity of their school, and of the shrubs and flowers in 
their gardens. 

The spelling of the names of cities, states, countries, rivers, 
mountains, etc., and of technical words, should be taught in 
connection with the subjects in which they are used. 

The pupils of the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
should have constant practice in finding the pronunciation and 
meaning of words from the dictionary. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Fourth Grade. Such lessons in Part II. of Hyde’s Practical Lessons 
in the Use of English as shall be especially helpful in teaching 
pupils to express their thoughts correctly. 

Additional for Grade A. A short composition each week which 
may be prepared at home. 

Fifth Grade. Such lessons in the first half of Southworth and Goddard’s 
First Lessons in Language as shall be especially helpful in teaching 
pupils to express their thoughts correctly. Give special attention 
to letter writing. 

Sixth Grade. Such lessons in Southworth and Goddard’s First Lessons 
in Language as shall tend to awaken and stimulate thought, and 
be helpful in teaching pupils to write fluently and correctly. 

Seventh Grade. Parts I. and II. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the 
Use of English, or of Metcalf’s Language Exercises as may be 
helpful in teaching the required‘subjects in Tweed’s Grammar, 
and especially such portions as will be helpful in teaching pupils 
to understand and write good, English. Continue letter writing, 
make out bills, and write frequently short compositions on famil- 
iar subjects. 

Additional for Grade'C. A short composition each week which 
may be prepared at home. | 

Eighth Grade. Parts III. and LV. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the 
Use of English, or of Metcalf’s Language Exercises,as may be 
helpful in teaching the required subjects in Tweed’s Grammar, 
and especially such portions as will be helpful in teaching pupils 
to understand and write good English. Continue the written 
work of the seventh grade. 

Ninth Grade. Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools; Masterpieces of 
American Literature. Continue the written work of the seventh 
and eighth grades. 


REMARKS. ‘Too much time is often given to what may be 
called the mechanical part of language work. The use of cap- 
itals and punctuation marks, and even spelling can be taught 
equally well, if not better, in connection with what pupils write 
in giving expression to their thoughts. It should be the aim of 
teachers to awaken and stimulate thought on the part of their 
pupils and guide them in giving expression to it. Every lesson 
should become a language lesson, and drawing as well as the 
written and spoken word should be used as means of expression. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Fourth and Fifth Grades. The topics for these grades will be printed 
from month to month, the plan being that each teacher prepare 
each month an outline of work for the following month, and that 
a committee of the teachers with the superintendent select from 
these outlines, after making such additions and changes as seem 
advisable, the topics to be printed. 

Additional for Grade A. Topics for the fifth grade marked a. 

Sixth Grade. The prominent physical features of North and South 
America, and the physical and political geography of the countries 
of North America. 

Seventh Grade. The prominent physical features of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, and the physical and political geography of 
the countries of South America and Europe. 

Additional for Grade C.. The physical and political geography 
of the countries of Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Eighth Grade. The physical and political geography of the countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, and a general review of the work of 
the sixth and seventh grades. 


REMARKS. Pupils should be made familiar with geograph- 
ical terms and definitions as their use is required. At least 
one-half of the comparatively unimportant parts of the text-book 
should be omitted.’ . 


The following outline for the fourth and fifth grades was pre- 
pared by William Morris Davis, professor of physical geography 
in Harvard University, for the use of the teachers attending his 
lectures during the school year 1892-93. Teachers of all the 
grades will find it profitable to study this outline. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is intended that some account of all the subjects introduced by the 
terms here following should be presented by the teacher before the 
terms themselves are employed. As far as possible, every subject 
should be first illustrated by home examples, pictures, models, globes or 
otherwise; after such illustration, it should be talked about until it 
becomes a familiar mental conception; then the geographical term by 
which it is named may be mentioned. When the term has been famil- 
iarly employed in several lessons, it should be defined by the scholars, 
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and the definition thus secured should be written down. ‘The definition 
of the term as given in various text-books may then be consulted in 
grade V. 

It is desirable that a series of somewhat systematic observations of 
home geography, the seasons, the weather, the sun, moon, constella- 
tions, etc., should be undertaken by the scholars; the results should be 
entered with their datesin a class record-book, to be kept by the teacher, 
and referred to when necessary for citation of observations. When 
facts thus learned become familiar, their statement in text-books may be 
compared with that written by the class from study of observations in 
the record-book. 

The following numbered divisions are intended simply for conven- 
ience in separating various parts of the subject; they need not 
correspond to lesson-headings; although it is desirable that each lesson 
should present a definite, well-rounded subject or group of subjects. 
Subjects printed in italics are intended for grade V.; non-italicized 
subjects should be introduced into the lessons of grade V. as far as 
needed for good understanding. After the current year, it is desired 
that grade V. should advance somewhat further than is here indicated, 
on the basis of work during the current year in grade IV. General 
description and narration should characterize the teaching in grade IV.; 
more definite description and location should distinguish the work in 


grade V. 
OUTLINE. 


1. General notions of direction and distance over land and water, 
beginning at home and going abroad. Maps of Cambridge and of 
the vicinity of Boston. Compass;: fifty-foot measure. What 
would be found in going moderate distances north, northeast, 
east, etc.; towns, ponds, streams, and so on. Arithmetical illus- 
trations of distance, by walking, driving, trains, ships, etc. 

2. General notions of different kinds of land surface, in order to gain 
a basis for illustration further on. Land and water; large and 
small areas, high and low, barren, forest or field, hot and cold, 
wet and dry. Narrative, without explanation of causes, in grade 
IV.; distribution and something of explanation, (partly as review 
of grade IV.), in grade V. 

3. Earth as a globe (sphere). So large that all that can be seen of it at 
once looks flat. Proofs of spherical form: ships at sea; circum- 
navigation; shadow on moon. Size: Arithmetical illustrations. 
Attraction: wp and down mean from and towards the centre of the 
earth. Earth may be illustrated by a small globe. 

4, Application of the facts learned under 2 to the earth as a globe. 
Land and water. Oceans, continuous, large area; continents more 
or less separated, smaller area. General inspection of globe. 
Description and location of oceans and continents from globe (not 
from map). 


10. 


‘1% 


12. 


- 
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Sunshine. Size, distance, heat of sun: arithmetical illustrations. 
Sun shining in all directions like a red-hot ball. Earth gets little 
of entire sunshine. Dependence of all plants and animals on this 
small part of sunshine. Moon and other planets, also spherical 
bodies like earth, larger and smaller, farther from and nearer to sun. 
Stars, like other suns; distance; illustrations by various rapid 
motions. Earth alone in empty space. 

Earth turns around. Axis: North Star. Apparent diurnal motions 
of sun, moon, and stars. North and south; east and west; day and 
night; work and rest. Measures of time, hours, weeks. Month. 
Equator and poles: hot and cold. Latitude and longitude. 

Earth moves round sun. Orbit. Seasons: altitude of sun in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth; length of day and night; opposite conditions 
im opposite hemispheres. Year. Constellations visible at different 
times of year. 

Location of Cambridge and other places on the earth. Latitude and 
longitude. Their seasons; industries as affected by position, 
seasons, etc. School and vacation. Review of subjects thus far 
learned, in their local applications. 

Land and water. Oceans: level, broad, deep, salt; calm, stormy; 
even bottom; cold below 3000 feet; temperature variable with latitude 
near surface. Currents, as eddies in the several oceans; drifts and 
streams. Sailing vessels: free roadway and motive power; 
steamers. Continuity of oceans. Islands in mid-ocean. Marine 
animals. 

Continents. Review of continental forms on globe. Illustration 
of continents on hemisphere and special maps. Drawing outline 
maps. Land surface rising a little above the broad and shallow 
depression occupied by the oceans. Uneven surface; hills; 
mountains; volcanoes; highlands; valleys; streams; absolute and 
relative relief. Land animals. As under section 2, much general 
description and narrative here for grade IV.; the same with more 
special examples, more definite locations, and more advanced map- 
drawing for grade V. 

Coast lines, where water lies on land. Even and ragged coasts. 
Gulfs, bays, harbors, beaches, bars, cliffs, promontories, capes, 
isthmuses, peninsulas, islands near shore. Changes of relative 
level determining coast line; work of waves in making cliffs, beaches, 
and bars. Tides. 

Atmosphere. Air surrounding earth; rising over highest moun- 
tains. Burning, breathing, speaking, flying. Winds: carrying 
seeds, turning mills, moving sails. Heat andcold. Zones. Clouds, 
rain and snow, dew and frost. Wet and dry regions. Thermom- 
eter, wind vane, rain guage. Weather maps, weather prediction 
and climate. Review of the earth’s relation to the sun; rotation; 
revolution. 
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13. Rivers. Rain and snow; springs; streams; hills and mountains; 


slopes and valleys. Divides, drainage. Rivers and river branches, 
head, mouth. Lakes and waterfalls. tiver steamboats and rafts; 
Mississippi. Factories; Merrimac. Ice. Washing and creeping 
of soil (rock waste) down hill to streams and rivers; washing along 
in channel; erosion of valleys; flood-plains; deltas. 


14. Habitation. Villages, cities; ports, falls, fords. Trails, roads, rail- 


roads, canals. Population, dense and sparse. Commerce, colonies. 
Products: subsistence; farming, milling, packing, fishing; indus- 
tries; mines, forests, factories. 


15. Races and Countries. Introduction to political geography. People 


of our own kind, in this couniry and Europe; relation of colonies 
and mother countries. Negroes, brought from Africa. Indians, 
original inhabitants, disappearing. Chinese, in this country, as 
laborers; their vast numbers in China. Tribes, nations; savage, 
barbarous, half-civilized, and civilized. Countries or states. Gov- 
ernment: republics or confederations; kingdoms; empires. Bound- 
aries: natural and artificial; changed by war, treaty, or purchase. 
Modern methods of arbitration. Examples of these various subjects 
to be given, but without attempting completeness. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Fourth Grade. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 


Fifth 


whole numbers and of decimals, using no whole number of more 
than five figures, no divisor of more than three, and no decimal 
beyond thousandths. In the division of decimals the divisor is to 
be a whole number. Addition and subtraction of like fractions, 
and of fractions whose common denominator does not exceed 
twelve. 

Teach the tables of United States Money, Liquid Measure, and 
Dry Measure, with practical examples in changing numbers of one 
denomination to the next higher or lower. 

Additional for Grade A. Avoirdupois Weight, multiplication 
and division of fractions, including mixed numbers, also the 
greatest common factor and the least common multiple of two 
and three numbers, each less than 100, and cancellation. 

Grade. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
whole numbers, of decimals, and of common fractions, including 
mixed numbers; also the greatest common factor and the least 
common multiple of two and three numbers, each less than 100, 
and cancellation. No decimal to extend beyond thousandths, 
no fraction to have a denominator greater than twelve, and no 
example to contain more than three fractions. In the division of 
decimals the divisor is to be a whole number. 

Teach the table of Avoirdupois Weight, a part of the tables .of 
Long Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, feet, 
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yards), and Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), 
with practical examples in changing numbers of one denomination 
to the next higher or lower. Percentage with simple practical 
examples. 

Sixth Grade. Common Fractions and Decimal Fractions. Teach the 
tables of Long Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, 
feet, yards), Avoirdupois Weight, Liquid Measure, Dry Measure, 
Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), and Mis- 
cellaneous Measures, with practical examples in changing a 
compound number to a simple number of a lower denomination, 
and a simple number to a compound number of higher denomina- 
tion. Simple Interest at 6 percent. 

Grade B. During the first part of the year grade B will com- 
plete the work of the fifth grade. 

Seventh Grade. Compound Numbers, including the mensuration of 
rectangular surfaces and solids; Percentage; Profit and Loss; 
Commission and Brokerage; Insurance; Taxes; Simple Interest. 
Additional for Grade C. Partial Payments; Problems in In- 
terest; Bank Discount; Commercial Discount. 

Eighth Grade. Partial Payments; Problems in Interest; Bank Discount, 
Commercial Discount; Compound Interest; Bonds; Ratio and 
Proportion. 

Ninth Grade. Partnership; Involution; Evolution; Square Root; Met- 
ric System; Book-keeping, confined to simple personal and 
business accounts. 

Grade D. During the first part of the year grade D will com- 
plete the work of the eighth grade. 


ReMARKS. In teaching these subjects the examples should be 
of a simple, practical character. Save time by using small num- 
bers. Many of the examples should be made by the pupils. 
Those in the text-books are to be used according to the judg- 
ment of the teacher. Methods of doing work are more impor- 
tant than the amount of work done. A _ single example 
carefully performed, with the reasons for every operation given, 
either orally or in writing, will do more for the advancement 
of the pupil than the working of many examples without expla- 
nation. 


GEOMETRY. 


This outline was prepared by Professor Paul H. Hanus, of 
Harvard University, for the use of the teachers attending his lec- 
tures during the school year 1892-98. 
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To the Teachers: 

Geometry has been introduced into the curriculum of the grammar 
school because of its educational value—because it yields a peculiar and 
important kind of knowledge, and a highly desirable mental discipline. 

To realize this educational value, teachers are reminded of the fol- 
lowing principles :—- 

1. arly instruction in geometry should be object teaching. 

2. The pupil should make and keep an accurate record of his obser- 
vations, and of the definitions or propositions which his examination of 
the object or objects has developed. 

3. In all his work the pupil should be taught to express himself by 

drawing, by construction, and in words as fully and as accurately as pos- 
sible. The language finally accepted by the teacher should be the 
language of the science, and not a temporary phraseology to be set aside 
later. ; 
4. The pupil is to convince himself of geometrical truths primarily 
through measurement, drawing, construction, and superposition, not by 
a logical demonstration. But gradually (especially during the last year 
of the work), the pupil should be led to attempt the general demonstra- 
tion of all the simpler propositions. 

5. The subject should be developed by the combined effort of teacher 
and pupil, i. e., the teacher and the pupil are to coédperate in reconstruct- 
ing the subject for themselves. This is best accomplished by skillful 
questioning, without the use of a text-book containing the definitions, solu- 
tions, and demonstrations. The teacher should have a definite outline 
which may be in the hands of the pupils, but definitions, solutions, con- 
structions, and demonstrations should be wrought out and preserved by 
the pupils with the teacher’s assistance. (It is assumed, of course, that 
the teacher has many books at hand for personal inspiration, and that 
he will find in them many exercises which he will adapt to the needs of 
his classes. ) 

6. The subject matter of each lesson should be considered in its re- 
lation to life, i. e., the actual occurrence in nature and in the structures 
or machines made by man of the geometrical forms studied; and the 
application of the propositions to the ordinary affairs of life should be the 
basis and the outcome of every exercise. In other words the pupil 
should not only acquire knowledge and skill, but he should learn to 
apply them. ‘To this end many exercises for practice are necessary, and 
field work and excursions to shops and factories are well nigh indispen- 
sable. 

7. Accuracy and neatness are absolutely essential in all the work 
done by the pupils. 

Apparatus. Each pupil needsapencil, a note-book (letter size), divided 
scale, compasses and protractor. The school should have a chain or 
steel tape for measuring distances in the field, a yard measure and a 
meter measure for measuring lengths indoors, and all the other appara- 
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tus needed for the outlines which follow. Each school system or dis- 
trict should also have a surveyor’s compass for measuring angles in the 
field. A very simple goniometer could be made by skilful pupils by 
mounting on a tripod a circular graduated board about a foot in diame- 
ter, having a movable arm turning on a pivot at the centre of the board. 
By sighting along this movable arm the direction of a given line is 
determined, then after moving the arm until the line of sight falls in 
the other side of the angle to be measured, this angle can, of course, be 
read off on the graduated circular board. 


GRADE C AND THE HIGHTH GRADE, 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. What we study in Geometry. (The form and size of bodies and of 
their boundaries and edges.) 

2. Space. Bounded portion of space is a geometrical body. <A geo- 
metrical body has only two properties, viz.: shape or form, and size or 
magnitude. Dimensions of a body. Cube, Prism, Pyramid, Cylinder, 
Sphere. Occurrence of each in nature and in the structures made by 
man. Geometrical bodies are called solids. 

3. Surfaces. Boundaries of solids. 1. Plane or flat. 2. Curved. 
Dimensions of a surface. | 

4, Lines. 1. Edges of solids. 2. Boundaries of surfaces. 3. In- 
' tersections of surfaces. Lines are straight or curved. Dimensions of a 
line. 

5. Points. 1. Corners of solids. 2. Ends of lines. 38. Intersec- 
tions of lines. 4. Designate a place. Representation to the eye of 
point, line, and surface. 


PART I. PLANE GEOMETRY. 


We shall now take these surfaces, lines, and points away,from the 
solids to which they belong, put them into oron a single plane, and 
study their properties without considering the solids from which they 
were obtained. 

Pencil point marks a point on paper. Moving point traces a line. 
Line moving not in direction of its length traces surface. 


I. Lines. 


' Kinds of lines. 1. Straight; test of straightness. 2. Curved. 3. 
Broken. 4. Mixed or composite. Drawing and reading a line. Two 
points determine the position of a line. 
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A. STRAIGHT LINES. 


1. Shortest distance between two points. How many straight lines can 
be drawn between two points? 

2. Directions of a straight line (vertical, horizontal, oblique). 

3. Position of straight lines with respect to each other. 1. Same direc- 
tion. 2. Parallel lines also said to have the same direction. Through 
a given point to draw a line parallel to a given line (with triangle and 
ruler). 35. Lines having different directions. 


B. CwUurvEpD LINES. 


Recall definition of curved line. Commonest curve is circumference of 
circle. Occurrence in nature and in structures made by man: How to 
draw circle. Centre, Radius, Diameter, Arc, Chord, Tangent. Concen- 
tric Circles. Tangent and Intersecting Circles. 

Relation of diameter to circumference (to be determined empiri- 
cally). Pupils measure both the diameter and the circumference in 
each case, and are led to see that circumference is approximately 3.14 
times diameter. 


To bisect. a straight line. 

To divide a straight line into any number of equal parts. 

Measurement of straight lines. Units of length. Description and ‘use 
of surveyor’s chain and tape. 

Drawing of measured lines. Drawing to scale. Scale of reduction. 
Reducing factor. 


II. Angles. 


1. Definition. Terms needed. Reading an angle. 

2. Magnitude and kinds. A degree. 

3. The protractor and its uses — to measure angles; to lay off angles. 

4. Equal angles. Construction of an angle equal to a given angle. 
Sum and difference of angles. 

5. Groups of angles. (a) About acommon vertex—1, adjacent; 2, 
supplementary adjacent; 3, sum of all the angles about a point. (6) 
Opposite angles. (c) Angles made by transversal and parallels —1, exte- 
rior-interior; 2, alternate-interior; 3, sum of interior non-adjacent. Ap- 
plications. 


III. Rectilinear Figures. 


A. TRIANGLES. 


1. Occurrence. Definition. Terms used (sides, base, altitude, vertex). 
2. a. Kinds (scalene, isosceles, equilateral, equiangular, acute, obtuse , 
right). b. Sum of two sides compared with third side. 
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3. Important properties. 

a. Sum of angles of a triangle. Corollaries. (What is a corollary?) 
Exterior angle. 

b. Triangles (or other figures) may be equal or equivalent or similar. 

c. Equal triangles; 1, if two sides and included angle of one triangle; 
or, 2, if a side and two angles of one triangle; or, 3, if the three sides of 
one triangle are equal to the three sides of another triangle. Applica- 
tions in each case. 

d. Angles at the base of an isosceles triangle. Corollaries. 

e. Converse of last proposition. (What is a proposition?) 

Ff. Position of vertex of isosceles triangle with respect to middle 
point of the base. 

g. Two isosceles triangles having a common base. Constructions — 
1. To bisect a given line. 2. To bisect a given angle. 3. From a 
given point to let fall a perpendicular upon a given line. 

h. Relation of sides to opposite angles in any triangle, and con- 
versely. 

7. Only one perpendicular can be drawn from a point toaline. The 


perpendicular is the shortest distance from a point to a line, and meas- 
ures that distance. 


NINTH GRADE. 


B. QUADRILATERALS AND OTHER POLYGONS, AND 
THEIR MOST IMPORTANT PROPERTIES. 


Occurrence and kinds of quadrilaterals. Terms used. 
Important properties common to all parallelograms. 

Sum of any two consecutive angles. 

Diagonal divides parallelograms into two equal triangles. 
Opposite sides are equal. 

Opposite angles are equal. 

Diagonals bisect each other. 


If the opposite sides of a quadrilateral are aiual the figure is a parallelo- 
gram. 


eaoaoes Ny 


The Trapezoid. 
Construct trapezoids of different shapes. 
Sum of two angles adjacent to a non-parallel side. 
In isosceles trapezoid angles adjacent. to same parallel. 
Diagonal divides trapezoid into two unequal triangles. 
Median line; one-half the sum of bases. 
Polygons. 

a. In general. Regular polygon. MDiagonals: Number of different 
diagonals. 

b. Sum of interior angles of a polygon. 

c. Centre of regular polygon. Angle at centre. 

d. Construction of regular polygons. 


Pee as 
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1. Using protractor and angle of polygon. 
2. Using angle at centre. 
3. Without protractor—consider only regular hexagon. 


C. AREAS. 

1. Units of area. 

2. How to find the area of (a) a square; (b) a rectangle; (c) a paral- 
lelogram. 

3. How to find the area of a triangle. 

4. Comparison of different triangles having equal bases and equal 
altitudes. 

5. How to find the area of a trapezoid. 

6. How to find the area of any polygon. 

7. How to find the area of a regular polygon. 

8. Two simple exercises in the subdivision of areas. a. To divide 
a triangle into five (any number of) equivalent parts by lines drawn 
from the vertex. 

b. To divide a parallelogram into five (any number of) equivalent 
parts by lines drawn parallel to one side. 


D. Tur PYTHAGOREAN PROPOSITION. 


1. In the case of the isosceles right triangle. 

2. In the case of the scalene right fidiale whose sides are to Sean 
other as 8 to 4. 

3. In general. 

4. Applications. 


EF. SIMILAR FIGURES, MORE ESPECIALLY SIMILAR 
TRIANGLES. 


1. By comparing two similar figures show that—(qa) Similar figures 
have the same number of sides. (6) In two similar figures each angle 
of one has a corresponding equal angle in the other. (c) In two similar 
figures corresponding (homologous) sides have a constant ratio. 

2. Two triangles are similar if two angles of one are equal to two 
angles of the other. 

3. The areas of two similar triangles have the same ratio (are to 
each other) as the squares of their homologous sides. 

4. Applications to finding heights and distances. 


IV. Curvilinear Figures. 


A. THE CIRCLE. 


1. Definitions. (a) Review properties already considered. (b) An- 
gle at centre and inscribed angle: Sector; Quadrant; Segment. 
2. The situation of the centre of a circle with respect to the perpen- 
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dicular to a chord at its middle point. (a) To find the centre of a circle 
orare. (b) To draw a circle through three given points. 

3. (a) The distances of equal chords from the centre of the circle. 
(6) The distances of unequal chords from the centre of the circle. 

4, Equal chords correspond to equal angles at the centre. 

5. The chord of 60° compared with the radius. To inscribe a regu- 
lar hexagon in a circle. 

6. An inscribed angle is measured by half the intercepted arc, Size 
of an angle inscribed in a semicircle. 

7. Position of tangent with respect to radius drawn to point of 
contact. 

(a) To draw a tangent toa circle at a given point on the circumfer- 
ence. (b) To draw a tangent to a circle from a given point without 
the circle. (c) To inscribe a circle in a triangle. 

8. How to circumscribe a regular polygon about a circle. 

9. How to inscribe a circle in a regular polygon, and how to circum- 
scribe a circle about a regular polygon, 


THE AREA OF THE CIRCLE. 


1. The area of the circle equals about 3.14 times the square of the 
radius, or briefly A==3.14 7?,in which A stands for the area of the circle, 
r for the radius. 

This truth can be approximately seen by the pupils with the aid of a 
' figure or model to be supplied by the teacher. 

2. Area of a circular ring; of a sector; of a segment. 


RELATION OF TWO CIRCUMFERENCES AND OF TWO 
CIRCLES TO EACH OTHER. 


1. Two circumferences bear the same ratio to each other as their 
radii. 

2. Two circles bear the same ratio to each other as the squares of 
their radii. 


B. THe ELLIPse. 


1. (a) Occurrence in nature and in structures made by man. (6) 
Conic sections. (c) To draw an ellipse. 

2. Properties. Major axis; minor axis; eccentricity. Foci. A ra- 
dius vector. 

3. (a) The sum of the radii vectores for all points is constant, and 
equal to the major axis. (b) The radius vector drawn to either end of 
the minor axis is equal to half the major axis. 

4, Constructions. (a) To draw an ellipse when the axes are given. 
(b) To draw an ellipse when one axis and the eccentricity are given. 
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PHYSICS. 


The following outline of the work in physics has been 
arranged by Professor Edwin H. Hall, of Harvard University. 

It is in the main a selection from the experiments performed 
by the teachers during the school year 1892-98, under the in- 
struction of Professor Hall. It will be seen that the list does 
not contain any exercise in Heat, Sound, Electricity, or Mag- 
netism. Professor Hall explains this by saying: “It is my 
opinion at present that laboratory work in these divisions of 
physics is too difficult or too expensive for grammar school 
classes.” 


LIST OF EXPERIMENTS. 


1. Volume of a solid by overflow of water from a vessel filled before the 
immersion of the solid. 


2. Weight of a cubic centimeter of wood by measuring and weighing a 
block of rectangular or other convenient shape. 


3. Weight of water displaced by a floating body compared with weight of 
the body. 


Demonstration of the principle of Archimedes. 
Specific gravity of a solid that sinks in water. 


Specific gravity of wood by flotation. 
Specific gravity of a liquid by specific gravity bottle. 
Specific gravity of a liquid by loss of weight of a solid immersed 
therein. 
10. The straight lever. 


11. Experiment upon the centre of gravity of an irregular body, and the 
influence of its weight when it is used as a lever. 


12. Laws of the simple pendulum. 


4 
5 
6. Specific gravity of wood by immersion with a sinker wn water. 
< 
8 
9 


15. Images in a plane mirror. 

14. Index of refraction of water. 
15. Focal length of a lens. 

16. Law of conjugate foci of a lens. 


17. Shape of the image (real) of a straight object as formed by a simple 
lens. 3 


18. Parallelogram of forces. 


19. Hxperiments upon friction; influence of area of contact and influence 
of pressure. 


20. Images in a cylindrical mirror. 
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HISTORY. 


Grade C and the Eighth Grade. History of the United States to the 
War of the Revolution. 
Ninth Grade. History of the United States continued and completed. 


ALL THE GRADES. 


Physiology and Hygiene. Give instruction in these subjects 
in accordance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 

The law is as follows: ‘Physiology and Hygiene, which, in 
both divisions of the subject, shall include special instruction as to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the 
human system, shall be taught as a regular branch of study to 
all pupils in all schools supported wholly or in part by public 
money.” 

Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly defined 
by the following extract from the laws of our Commonwealth : 

“Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society; and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings 
of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.”’ 

Physical Exercises. The requirements are as follows : ‘‘ Mid- 
way in each school session five minutes shall be devoted to 
physical exercises ; these shall occur at the same time through- 
out the building and meanwhile the schoolrooms shall be thor- 
oughly ventilated.” 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 

Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 

Penmanship. ‘The number of writing books for each grade 
shall be determined by vote of the masters, but each master 
will select from the authorized list the books for his own school. 
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Text-Books in the Grammar Schools. 


Reading Books. Appleton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Harper’s; Lippin- 
cott’s (old and new series); McGuffey’s; Sheldon & Co.’s; 
Stickney’s; Swinton’s; American Prose; Birds and Bees; Hiawatha; 
Evangeline and Snow-Bound; Eggleston’s First Book in American 
History; Gilman’s Historical Readers; Lessons on Manners; Selec- 
tions from the Sketch Book; Hawthorne (American Classic 
Series); Tanglewood Tales; Grandfather’s Chair; Wonder Book; 
Little Daffydowndilly; Sea-side and Way-side; Wood’s Natural 
History Readers; King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers No. 1; 
Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories; Hans Andersen’s Stories; 
Robinson Crusoe; The King of the Golden River; The Children’s 
Hour; Masterpieces in American Literature. 

Dictionaries. Worcester’s Comprehensive; Worcester’s New School. 
For reference, Worcester’s and Webster’s Unabridged, and Web- 
ster’s International. 

Arithmetics. Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical; Colburn’s First Lessons; 
Seaver and Walton’s Mental; Franklin Written; Franklin (Cam- 
bridge Ed.) 

Book-keeping. Meservey’s Single Entry. 

Geographies. Swinton’s Grammar School. For reference, Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer. 

Geometry. Hill’s Lessons for the Use of Beginners. 

Histories. Higginson’s and Scudder’s. 

Language. Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English; Metcalf’s Language 
Exercises; Southworth and Goddard’s First Lessons in Language; 
Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools. 

Music. Carey’s Graded Exercises; National New Second, New Third, 
and New Fourth Readers; Whiting’s Sixth Reader; Mason’s New 
National Music Charts. 

Spelling Books. Harrington’s; Metcalf’s. 

Copy Books. Appleton’s; Business Standard; Duntonian; Harper’s; 
Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s. 

Drawing Books. Prang’s Complete Course. 

Desk Books. Barnes’s Brief History; The Discovery of America, John 
Fiske; American Citizen, Charles F. Dole; Civil Government, 
Charles F. Martin; Elements of Civil Government, William A. 
Mowry; Our Government, Jesse Macy; Epochs in American 
History; Pathfinder in American History; America’s Wonder- 
lands. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE CAMBRIDGE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


READING. 


FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 


(1) Teach reading at first from the blackboard, using short 
sentences expressing in the pupils’ own words thoughts sug- 
gested to them by observation and conversation. (2) As soon as 
the pupils understand that written or printed sentences stand 
for thought, teach them to recognize the words of the sentences, 
and then the sounds and letters composing those words. (38) 
After the first three months of school life, use the authorized 
reading books for the first grade. (4) Teach a few pieces of 
standard poetry, also quotations and maxims, as a part of the 
regular exercises, and copy what is taught each term into a 
blank book. 

REMARKS. (1) Pleasant conversational tones should be 
cultivated in the pupils in speaking to one another, and the 
same tones should be used in their reading. (2) “To give 
ease and naturalness, nothing is more important than to read in 
phrases. ‘Thus, ‘I can see,’ should be spoken as fluently as if. 
it were one word, like ‘repartee.’ (8) The articles a and 
the should be joined to the following word, as if they formed the 
first syllable of it.’ (4) The pupils should be so guided as 
oradually to gain the power of making out the words of a sen- 
tence and of getting its thought. (5) A portion of the time 
devoted to reading should be set apart for reading aloud by the 
teacher. Standard literature suited to the capacity of the 
pupils should be used. 


SPELLING AND DICTATION. 
FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 


(1) Give the pupils careful, persistent drill in analyzing the 
spoken word into its elementary sounds, and the written word 
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into the letters or combinations of letters representing those 
sounds. (2) By the beginning of the spring term let the pupils 
write words and short sentences from dictation. (8) Lead 
them to observe (a) that the first word of every sentence begins 
with a capital letter; (b) that the word, I, is a capital letter; 
(c) that the names of persons, days of the week, and months of 
the year begin with capital letters; (d) that a period is placed 
after every complete statement; (e) that every question is 
followed by a question mark. (4) Teach the use of the 
apostrophe when it denotes possession. (5) Teach the names 
and sounds of all the letters before the close of the year. 

REMARKS. (1) Pupils should have much practice in the 
use of letter tablets in word and sentence building. (2) The 
spelling of words from memory should not be required until 
pupils can spell them readily at sight and point to each letter as 
it is named. (3) The sentences used for the spelling and dicta- 
tion lessons should contain words selected from the other lessons 
of the day. (4) The work in dictation should be the means 
for teaching the technical part of written language. (5) This 
technical work should include, among other exercises, the copy- 
ing of sentences from the reading book, blackboard, or cards ; the 
writing of sentences dictated by the teacher ; and the writing of 
sentences containing certain words specified by the teacher, the 
spelling of which has already been taught. 


WRITING. 


FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 


(1) Teach the forms and names of the letters and the Arabic 
numerals in the order given in Harper’s Writing‘Manual. (2) 
In addition to the practice in writing the letters separately, 
let the pupils copy words and sentences from the blackboard and 
from cards. (38) Teach them to write their own names, first 
copying them from cards, later writing them from memory. 

REMARKS. (1) At first pupils should write upon a well- 
ruled slate with a long, well-sharpened pencil ; later, they should 
use paper and pencil. (2) From the beginning give attention 
to the form, size, and slant of letters, and as soon as possible to 
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spacing (distance apart). (8) Careful attention should be given 
to the writing position, and it should be required so far as possible 
in all written work. (4) During each writing lesson much 
time should be spent in examining each pupil’s work, giving the 
needed suggestions. (5) The small letters, the capital letters, 
and the Arabic numerals should be upon the blackboard at all 
times. 


NUMBER. 
FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 


Teach the numbers from 1 to 10 inclusive. 
Adding and subtracting with objects : 

a. Without figures. 

6. With figures. 
Multiplying and dividing with objects : 

a. Without figures. 

6. With figures. 

Teach the equal fractional parts of the numbers taught by 
means of objects. 

Give much practice in adding short columns of figures, the 
sum not to exceed 10; verify by subtraction. 

Let the numbers be written in words. 

Teach the Roman numerals to 10. 

Teach the pupils to divide an object into halves, thirds, and 
fourths; and to combine halves, thirds, and fourths to form the 
whole again. 

Teach the one-cent and two-cent pieces, the nickel and the | 
dime, and give practice in the use of toy money. Teach the 
number of pints in a quart, days in a week, and months in a year. 

Use the Cambridge Number Cards :— First Year’s Work. 

A variety of easy problems should be invented by both 
teacher and pupils in connection with the work in number. 


READING. 


SECOND YEAR— SECOND GRADE. 


(1) Use the authorized reading books for the second grade. 
(2) Teach a few pieces of standard poetry, also quotations and 


7 
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maxims, as a part of the regular exercises, and copy what is 
taught each term into a blank book. 

REMARKS. (1) See remarks for the first grade. (2) The 
blackboard should be in constant use. Each day the pupils 
should find upon it new reading matter — some interesting 
fact, an example in number, a story, a question, or a direc- 
tion. (3) To train pupils to get the thought as they read, 
they should be questioned upon the text, and be required to 
give in their own words the substance of the story read. (4) 
Pupils should be allowed to read frequently without correction 
or comment on the part of the teacher. (5) The reading of 
poetry should not be omitted. (6) A portion of the time 
devoted to reading should be set apart for reading standard 
literature suited to the capacity of the pupils. A part of this 
should be done by the pupils, the selections being simple 
enough to be read without hesitation, “interesting enough to 
keep the attention of the class, and valuable enough to be 
worthy of becoming a permanent possession of the children’s 
minds.” (7) Pupils should have practice in the elementary 
sounds of the consonants and consonant combinations, sepa- 
rately and in combination with the vowels. This will help ‘to 
secure good tone and correct pronunciation, and will enable 
them to find out words for themselves. 


SPELLING AND DICTATION. 


SECOND YEAR —SECOND GRADE. 


(1) Continue phonic analysis, and oral spelling of words by 
letter, also the writing of words and sentences from dictation. 
(2) Review the use of capital letters given for the first 
grade. (8) Lead the pupils to observe (a) that the word, O, 
is a capital letter; (6) that the first word of every line of 
poetry begins with a capital letter; (c) that the names of 
countries, cities or towns, schools, streets, squares, parks, states, 
and holidays begin with capital letters. (4) Review the use of 
the period given for the first grade, and teach that every abbre- 
viation should be followed by a period. (5) Review the use of 
the question mark. (6) Review the use of the apostrophe to 
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the arrangement of work upon slate or paper. (8) Teach the 
abbreviations Mr., Mrs., Ans., A. M,and P. M. (9) Pupils 
should know the alphabet before the close of the year. 


WRITING. 
SECOND YEAR— SECOND GRADE. 


(1) Continue the practice in writing the letters separately, 
also in making the Arabic numerals, and in copying words 
and sentences from the blackboard, cards, and books. (2) Let 
the pupils write their own addresses and the name of their 
teacher and of their school. 

REMARKS. See remarks for the first grade. 


NUMBER. 


SECOND YEAR — SECOND GRADE. 


Review the work for the first grade. 

Teach addition and subtraction, multiplication and division 
of numbers to 50, no multiplier or divisor greater than 12 
required. The numbers to 20 should be taught objectively. 

Teach the equal fractional parts of numbers to 50. The 
fractional parts of the numbers to 20 should be taught objec- 
tively. 

Give much practice in rapid work, especially the addition 
of short columns of figures. Verify the work in addition by 
subtraction. 

Let the pupils write in words and in figures the numbers to 50. 

Teach the Roman numerals to 50. 

Add by twos, threes, fours, etc., to 50; subtract by twos, 
threes, fours, ete., from 50. 

Continue the work in the invention of problems by both 
teacher and pupils. 

Teach operations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division to 50, one of the numbers being greater than 10, the 
other 10 or less than 10. 

Teach the number of dimes and of cents in a dollar, and con- 
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tinue the use of toy money. Teach the number of quarts in a 
gallon, quarts in a peck, pecks in a bushel, and units in a dozen. 
Use Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 


READING. 
THIRD YEAR— THIRD GRADE. 


(1) Use the authorized reading books for the third grade. 
(2) Teach a few pieces of standard poetry, also quotations and 
maxims, as a part of the regular exercises, and copy what is 
taught each term into a blank book. 

REMARKS. (1) See remarks for the second grade. (2) 
Occasionally assign a piece to be read silently ; and, without 
having it read orally, require pupils to give in their own words 
the substance of what they have read. 


SPELLING AND DICTATION. 


THIRD YEAR —THIRD GRADE. 


(1) Review the work for the previous grade. (2) Continue 
phonic analysis and oral spelling of words by letter, also the 
writing of words and sentences from dictation. (3) Before 
the close of the year the pupils should know the Alphabet Song 
as arranged by the director of music. 


WRITING. 


THIRD YEAR — THIRD GRADE. 


(1) Continue the work as suggested for the second grade. 
(2) Let the pupils write their own addresses, the name of their 
teacher and of their school, and the names of other pupils in the 


class. - 
REMARKS. See remarks for the first grade. 


NUMBER. 


THIRD YEAR — THIRD GRADE. 


Review the work for the second grade. 
Teach addition and subtraction, multiplication and division 
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of numbers to 144 inclusive, no multiplier or divisor greater 
than 12 required. 

Teach the equal fractional parts of numbers to 144 inclusive, 
using no fraction smaller than 4. 

Continue the practice in rapid work, especially the addition 
of columns of figures, and aim to secure accuracy as well as 
rapidity. Verify the work in addition by subtraction. 

Add by twos, threes, fours, etc., to 100; subtract by twos, 
threes, fours, etc., from 100. 

Teach easy problems involving the different combinations and 
separations taught. 

Let the pupils write numbers in words and in figures to thou- 
sands; also let them perform simple examples in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Continue the work in the invention of problems by both 
teacher and pupils. 

Teach Roman numerals to 100. 

Teach the number of gills in a pint, ounces in a pound, 
seconds in a minute, minutes in an hour, hours in a day, days 
in a common year, inches in a foot, feet in a yard, square inches 
in a square foot, and square feet in a square yard. 

Give exercises in buying and selling and making change, 
telling the time of day, and weighing and measuring. 

Use Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 


LANGUAGE. 


ALL THE GRADES. 


(1) Give pupils daily practice in speaking and writing their 
own thoughts, in order that they may be trained to speak and 
write fluently and correctly. The following subjects may be 
used for this purpose : — Color, form, size, qualities of objects, 
the human body, plants, animals, natural phenomena, the read- 
ing lessons, pictures, short stories chosen from myths, lives of 
heroes and heroines, and events in our own and other countries. 
(2) The written language should include exercises to teach the 
correct use of capital letters, punctuation marks, etc., as sug- 
gested under Spelling and Dictation, also the writing of the 
pupils’ own thoughts as suggested by their observation and 
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conversation lessons. (38) Occasionally have pupils make 
requests in writing. (4) In the third grade use Hyde’s Prac- 
tical Lessons in English, Part I. 


DESK WORK. 
ALL THE GRADES. 


The purpose of this work is to cultivate in pupils habits of 
study aud industry, to furnish profitable employment for the 
hours of school not occupied by oral work, and to train the 
pupils so that they will know how to employ usefully their 
leisure time out of school. 

Let the program for desk work be as carefully prepared as for 
oral class exercises. 

Place upon the board the program of desk work for one 
session. Give enough work to employ the quickest of the 
pupils during the session. Do not require the slower pupils to 
accomplish all the work, but require them to be studious and to 
do as much as they can do well. 

Connect the desk work as closely as possible with the oral 
class exercises, and let the one depend upon, or be a partial 
preparation for, the other. 

Let the desk work be as varied as possible, and include exer- 
cises in reading, language, and number ; in the use of the letter, 
word, and number tablets ; in drawing and in manual training. 

Have regular times for the examination of the desk work, and 
require all work to be well done. 


ALL THE GRADES. 


Physiology and Hygiene. Give instruction in these subjects 
in accordance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 

The law is as follows: ‘“ Physiology and Hygiene, which, in 
both divisions of the subject, shall include special instruction as 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the 
human system, shall be taught as a regular branch of study to 
all pupils in all schools supported wholly or in part by public 
money.” 
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Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly 
defined by the following extract from the laws of our Common- 
wealth : 


Z) 


‘“‘Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth ; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance ; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society ; and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded ; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings 
of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.’’ 


Physical Exercises. The requirements are as follows: ‘ Mid- 
‘way in each school session five minutes shall be devoted to 
physical exercises ; these shall occur at the same time through- 
out the building and meanwhile the schoolrooms shall be thor- 
oughly ventilated.” | 

The Ling system of Swedish gymnastics, as adapted for the 
primary schools of Boston, is to be used in all the grades. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 
Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 
Botany. See directions of the Special Teacher of Botany. 


Text-Books in the Primary School. 


Reading Books. Barnes’s Second; Davis’s First and Second; New 
Franklin Second; Harper’s First and Second; McGuffey’s Second; 
Stickney’s First and Second; Swinton’s Second;. Book of Fables; 
Children’s Primer (Cyr); Interstate Primer; Riverside Primer and 
Reader; Seaside and Wayside, Nos. 1 and 2; Swinton’s Golden 
Book; Wood’s Natural History Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. 

For Teaching Number. Cogswell’s Lessons in Number; Badlam’s 
Number Cards; Cambridge Number Cards. 
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Music. Mason’s New National Music Charts; Mason’s New First 
Music Reader. 

Language. Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English, Part I. 

Desk Books. Blackboard to Books; Grimm’s Tales, (Crane); Kinder- 
garten Stories and Morning Talks; Stories for Kindergartens and 
Primary Schools; Peck’s Graded Lessons in Number; Wentworth 
and Reed’s First Steps in Number; Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons 
in Language and Reading; Harrington’s Spelling Book, Part I. 


LIST OF GEOGRAPHICAL LANTERN SLIDES 


PREPARED FOR USE IN THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
BY WILLIAM M. DAVIS, 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The following list of geographical lantern slides, arranged 
under a rough classification, is intended to aid teachers who can 
illustrate their lessons by the lantern and thus present the facts 
of geography in the most realistic manner. The slides have 
been selected from at least twenty times as many views as are 
here represented ; many of the originals being included in the 
Gardner collection of photographs in the geological department 
of Harvard University; others being in the collections of 
various dealers. The list is not regarded as final; various 
omissions may be filled at a later date; but delay in publication 
has not seemed advisable. In case the list is found useful to 
teachers elsewhere than in Cambridge, it is requested that those 
who have good geographical landscape views of subjects or local- 
ities not here represented, or views of striking geological 
structures, will send them to the author for examination, with 
permission to reproduce them if desired. 

While some attention has been given to the localities repre- 
sented by the slides and their distribution over our country, the 
first desire in making out this list has been to select views that 
should give good illustration of characteristic geographical fea- 
tures. Brief notes are added to call attention to the physical 
explanation of the more important features. Few foreign 
examples have been included. Twenty-five of the most desira- _ 
ble slides are marked by asterisks. The letters and numbers 
at the end of each explanatory note are explained on the last 
page. 

Many of the classes of subjects here represented by photo- 
graphic illustrations will be found represented by maps in the list 
of ‘‘Governmental Maps for Use in Schools,” by Messrs. Davis, 
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King and Collie, lately published by H. Holt & Co., New York; 
an outcome of the Geographical Conference of the National 
Educational Association, in 1892. ‘Teachers will find that these 
two kinds of illustrations supplement each other most effectively. 
The explanation of many of the slides, as applying to the physi- 
cal geography of New England, is further extended in a pamphlet 
by the author, entitled “ Geographical shine dmpnanta =e. published 
by Harvard University. 


PLAINS AND PLATEAUS. 


Numbers 1 to 19 represent plains and plateaus, varying in condi- 
tions of origin, in degree of dissection, and in fertility.. The first twelve 
views exhibit unbroken plains of exceptionally level surface. The 
later numbers illustrate the successive stages in the dissection of this 
group of forms; first by narrow valleys, then by wider valleys and by 
valley lowlands, until at last only isolated mesas and outliers remain 
above a broad lowland of denudation. 

1. Vista near Lakewood in the great pine plains of southern New 
Jersey ; a recently emerged sea bottom, the type of a vast area along 
our Atlantic border. [ H.] 

2,* 3. Level prairie, the “valley” of the Red river of North 
Dakota ; formerly during a colder climate the bottom of an extensive 
lake, whose waters were held in on the north by the retreating ice 
sheet of the glacial period; now under a milder climate a fertile 
farming country. Many prairies of this origin are found in our north- 
ern states. The only interruptions of the horizon are houses, barns, 
“tree claims” (groups of planted trees), and straw stacks. No. 2, isa 
harvesting scene on a vast wheat field in Traill county; No. 3, shows 
aherd of cattle grazing in Cass county. The photographs from which 
these slides are made were exhibited at the World’s Fair by the Com- 
missioner of North Dakota, 1893. [ H.] 

4. Dry interior plain about the city of Queretaro, on the plateau 
of Mexico. This is the type of the desert interior plains of Utah 
and Nevada. Many plains of this kind were formerly lake beds, 
now exposed by a change from a more humid to the present arid 
climate. [ J. 1126. ] 

5.* Lava plain, the unworn surface of a lava flood occupying a 
broad basin in southern Idaho; photographed by Prof. G. F. Wright, 
Oberlin, Ohio. Barren Java in the foreground; sage brush, character- 
istic of the dry climate of our western interior, scattered over the 
plain. Compare with Nos. 49, 50 and 13. [ H.] 
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6. The plateau of snow and ice over the interior of Greenland, 
from a photograph taken by Nordenskiold. A broad, cold desert ; 
of particular interest to us, from being the best modern representa- 
tive of the ancient ice sheet that spread over the northern part of our 
country in the glacial period. The view is not a particularly fine one, 
but makes up for its quality by its rarity. [ H. | 
7. Till plain near Columbus, Ohio; photographed by Prof. E. 
Orton. A plain of unstratified glacial drift (till), smoothly spread out 
under the creeping ice sheet of the glacial period. Many prairies in 
the northern central States are of this kind. [ H. | 

8a, 86.* Flood plain of the Mississippi river, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi; a broad alluvial plain, spread out by the great river (see 58); 
exceptionally fertile, producing rich crops of sugar cane (8a) and 
cotton (8d). [J. 1560,7446. ] 

9,10. Delta plain of the Yahtse river, Alaska ; photographed by Prof. 
I. C. Russell. This river issues from the Malaspina glacier (see 74 to 
78), heavily charged with detritus, and spreads out a plain of gravel 
and sand. Its network of channels (9) frequently shifts from place 
to place. The wash of gravels may invade forests, killing the trees 
- by burying their trunks (10). ys ba 

11. Plain of glacial gravels and sands, Cape Cod, Mass.; view 
taken by the author, from a morainic hill on the north side of the 
Cape, looking south; a glacial boulder in the immediate foreground. 
The conditions of origin of this plain are illustrated in the two pre- 
ceding slides, (see also, 78). [ HJ 

12. Tidal marsh, Cohasset, Mass. The quiet waters of sheltered 
bays (see 108), are gradually filled to the level of high tide by silt and 
vegetable growth; meandering channels for tidal streams being kept 
open across their even surface. Crops of “salt hay” are often 
gathered from these plains. They occupy great areas along our 
Atlantic coast. [ H.] 

13. A deep valley in the western Ghats (escarpments) of the lava 
plateau of southern India. Although the development of valleys is 
here well advanced on the margin of the plateau, the surface further 
inland is very little dissected, (see also 49, 50). [ H.] 

14. The Llano Estacado or stockaded plain of western Texas, from 
a photograph by Prof. R. 8. Tarr, Cornell University. This plateau 
is so called from being rimmed on nearly all sides by descending clitts, 
where the upland surface descends to lower levels. The view shows 
only the broad unbroken plateau, where it is not yet dissected by the 
erosion that has formed the encircling cliffs. .[H.] 

15.* The valley of the Blackwater in the forest-covered Appala- 
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chian plateau of West Virginia. The extensive upland is well dis- 
sected by deep, narrow, ramifying valleys, producing a surface of 
strongly varied relief. Compare with the canyon of the Grand river, 
(44,) and of the Colorado, (46). [J. 131. ] 
16. The valley of the Elbe at Schandau in the plateau of Saxony, 
Germany ; a well opened valley, showing the beginning of a narrow 
flood plain (see 58); thus introducing belts of lowland between the 
remaining plateau uplands. [McA. 6806. ] 
17.* The Great plains of the west, here shown with a rolling, 
treeless, grassy surface in North Dakota. <A large flock of sheep in 
the foreground. <A distant view of the plains from the mountains 
is given in No. 24. [ H.] 
18. The Great plains of the west, here shown with sparse vege- 
tation in the dry climate of eastern Montana. A large herd of cattle 
in the foreground. A few cottonwood trees by a small stream in the 
distance. A mesa rises in the background, one of many remnants 
of a once much more extended plateau, now greatly consumed by the 
branching and widening of valleys and by the wasting and retreat- 
ing of cliffs. Isolated forms of this kind are used as citadels by the 
Zuni Indians; one is used as a “state prison” in Abyssinia. 
[ McA. 42, Montana, Cattle ranche. | 
19. The “Lighthouse” outlier, central Wisconsin; one of the 
isolated remnants of an ancient upland, now almost completely con- 
sumed by long continued erosion, leaving a broad, open lowland of 
denudation. [ H.] 


MOUNTAINS. 


Nos. 20 to 30 represent high mountains of still vigorous form; 20 
to 25 being examples from the Rocky mountains of Colorado. 31, 
52, and 33 are older mountains of moderate altitude, presumably 
much reduced from their former height. 84 and 35 represent moun- 
tains that were once high; that were slowly worn down lower and 
lower till they were reduced to a lowland; the lowland was then 
raised evenly to an upland or plateau, and valleys were eroded in its 
uplifted surface: the present even-topped mountains or highlands 
are the little-worn parts of the uplifted lowland. 

20.* Long’s peak, Rocky mountains; a characteristic view of the 
snow-patched mountains rising over one of the open valleys, known 
as Estes park. [J. 361.] 

21. Sultan mountain; a well defined mountain mass, descending 
into deep valleys. [J. 186.] 
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22. Gray’s peak; exhibiting the comparatively regular, graded 
slopes to which many of our western mountains are reduced; the 
lower stretches of the slopes are forest clad; the upper stretches are 
long inclines of loose, barren rock-fragments. [J. 1152.) 

23. Mt. Ouray and Marshall pass. This mountain exhibits still 
better than the preceding one the prevalence of graded slopes of 
loose rock and soil, characteristic of a dry climate. Where the rain- 
fall is greater, the slopes are better washed and show a greater 
variety of form. The line of the Denver and Rio Grande railway 
may be seen, curving around the spurs on its way to Marshall pass, 
in the distance at the left base of Mt. Ouray. [J. 1426.] 

24. ‘Timber line on Pikes peak. The upper limit of tree growth 
is here shown on the evenly graded southern slope of the mountain. 
The slope consists of loose rocks, weathered from the mountain mass 
and slowly creeping down the mountain side. The view looks east 
over the Great plains, which stretch to the horizon, as even as the 


ocean. [J. 1228. ] 
25. Georgetown, Colo.,a mining town in a deep valley among 
the mountains. [J. 1033.] 


26.* Mount St. Elias, as seen from the Malaspina glacier, looking 
northward; photographed by Prof. I. C. Russell. Being of great 
height and close to the ocean, the mountain is heavily snow-clad, and 
with its fellows yields great streams of ice or glaciers that creep 
slowly to the sea (see also, Nos. 74 to 78). [ H.] 

27,* 28,29. Yosemite valley, Sierra Nevada mountains, Cali- 
fornia. No. 27, a general view, looking east; 28, El Capitan; 29, 
the South or Half Dome. This valley is a great depression beneath 
the mountainous upland, enclosed by stupendous cliffs of granite. 

[J. 1830, 1332, 1338.] 

30.* Mt. Blanc, Alps of Savoy; view taken from the Brévent, 
looking southeast across the deep valley of Chamounix. The glaciers 
des Bossons and de Taconnaz (left and right) descend in narrowing 
tongues from the upper snow fields; their lateral and terminal 
moraines are well shown on the lower slopes. [McA. 2090. ] 

31. White mountains, North Conway, N. H.; valley of the 
Saco river in the foreground. The moderate slopes of these old 
mountains should be compared with the steeper forms of the pre- 
ceding examples. [McA. 619 N. H.] 

32, 33. Adirondack mountains; often tree clad to the summits. 
See also Nos. 89, 90, where the lakes among the mountains are 
shown. [St. 66, 488. ] 
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34. Highlands of northern New Jersey; photographed by Prof. 
J. E. Wolff. Plateau-like uplands of hard rocks, without peaks 
rising above the general level, but deeply trenched by northeasf- 
southwest valleys that have been eroded on belts of softer rocks. 
Compare with Nos. 53, 54 and 91. | (H.] 

35. Iittatinny mountain and Delaware water gap; Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; photographed by Prof. J. E. Wolff. View 
looking north across the great Appalachian limestone valley, to the 
long even-crested sandstone mountain ridge. The water gap is a 
transverse valley, cut across the mountain by the Delaware river. 
The weaker rocks on either side of the mountain ridge have wasted 
away from as great a height as that of the mountain crest; thus be- 
ing reduced to broad valley lowlands, while only a narrow notch has 
been cut in the hard rocks which stand up as the even-crested ridge. 

(H.] 


VOLCANOES AND THEIR ASSOCIATED FORMS. 


This series includes a number of. illustrations not ordinarily as- 
sociated with volcanoes; yet properly belonging in a volcanic seriese 
36.* Vesuvius in eruption; a remarkable view of the Byes cloud 


formed over the volcano during the eruption of April, 1872; taken 
by Sommer, April 26, 1872, at 5 p. m., looking” southeast across the 
Bay of Naples. ge 


37. Muirs butte, Cala.; a volcanic cone of smooth slopes and 
hence of. relatively recent eruption, rising over a broad platform 
covered with pine forest. [J. 13872.] 

38.* Mt. Shasta, Cala. a great cook scored with ‘ravines 
radially descending its slopes; hence it may be inferred that a.con- 
siderable time has elapsed since its building. [J. 1826.] 

39. Mt. Hood, Or.; like the preceding, but more deeply dissected, 
showing little if any of its original conical slopes; bearing more 
snow from being in a somewhat moister and colder climate. The 
view shows a beautiful reflection of the peak in Lost lake. [J.1378.] 

40. Ropy lava flow, Hawaii; a comparatively smooth lava sur- 
face, characteristic of flows that remain unbroken after first solidify- 
ing; locally called “pa-hoe-hoe,” in contrast to the rough fields of 
loose angular fragments, called “a-a,” that are formed where con- » 
tinued movement breaks the first-formed crust into sharp clinkers. 

[H.] 

Nos. 5, 18, 49 and 50, mentioned elsewhere, exhibit extended lava 

plains, the outpourings of great eruptions, more or less dissected. 
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It is uncertain whether volcanic cones were formed when the lava 
of these plains was erupted; or whether their lava rose through 

fissures that are now buried. | 
41.* Mato-tepe, Wyo.; photographed for the U..S. Geological 
Survey by Prof. I. C. Russell. The “stock” or root of an ancient 
eruption. This great column is the filling of a tube, up through 
which the lavas rose from unknown depths beneath to unmeasured 
heights above the present surface; perhaps overflowing on the then 
surface of the region. But since then, the region has been greatly 
denuded; and, as the country rock is weaker than the lava core, the 
latter has withstood erosion effectively enough to gain a strong relief 
above the surrounding surface. Such buttes as this are not uncom- 
mon in the west, although few of them have so bold a form. [H.] 
42. Palisades of the Hudson. The edge of a great sheet of lava, 
that was driven between the under and overlying strata of sand- 
stone. The whole mass of bedded rocks and lava has been tilted so 
that the strata now slant to the west; the underlying and overlying 
sandstones, being weaker than the lava sheet, have been worn away, 
_leaying the resistant lava as a ridge. The view shows the palisaded 
or columnar structure of the lava on the eastern face of the ridge, 
and the talus descending to the river. The back or western slope of 
the ridge descends gently to the valley of the Hackensack in northern 
New Jersey. [McA. 282.] 
43, Monarch Geyser, Yellowstone Park, Wyo. A distant view of 
the geyser in eruption, exhibiting its position in a depression in the 
forest-covered upland. The region is a lava plateau, and the geysers 

are attributed to the lingering heat of the deep buried masses, 
[ McA. 1949. ] 


RIVERS AND VALLEYS. 


This series includes a variety of geographical features, illustrative 
of the natural history of rivers. 

44, Grand river canyon, Colo. A narrow canyon, cut in a barren 
plateau by a river of considerable volume. Lateral ravines are be- 
ginning to dissect the canyon walls; and large amounts of rock-waste 
are thrown into the river at the mouth of each ravine, especially at 
times of heavy rain storms. Although the canyon is too narrow tor 
an ordinary roadway, a railroad has been constructed through it. 

[J. 1430. ] 

45. Canyon del Muerte, Ariz. A similar canyon, carved by a 
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smaller stream. The cliffs of this canyon contain a number of 
“houses,” once occupied as citadels by Indians. (See 122.) 
(Soule, 1890 Sup. 878.] 

46,* 47, 48. Colorado canyon, Ariz. This great valley, so impres- 
sive by reason of the vast depth to which it dissects the plateau, must 
nevertheless be regarded as only a young valley, marking the begin- 
ning of the work of the river in carrying away the land mass through 
which it flows. Where the rocks are resistant, the canyon walls are 
steep (46); where the rocks are weaker, the walls are greatly dis- 
sected by a labyrinth of colossal ravines (47, 48). 

[Soule, 1890, Sup. 879; J. 3107, 6484. | 

49, 50. Shoshone falls, Idaho. <A lava plain, similar to that shown 
in No. 5, is traversed by the Shoshone or Snake river, and thus a 
great canyon has been cut across the plain. The views are taken at 
the falls, where the river leaps from a shallower to a deeper part of 
its trench. The upper, shallower canyon has been cut through the 
topmost sheet of lava; the lower, deeper canyon has been cut through 
both the topmost sheet and also through an earlier, under sheet. Falls 
commonly occur under these conditions— the cutting of a valley 
through hard layers of rock, whether of aqueous or igneous origin. 
No. 49 is taken looking down stream from above the falls; No. 50 
looks up stream from below. (J. 1112, 1111.] 

The valley of the Elbe, already described, (16) may be used in 
illustration of a more mature valley than any thus far named in the 
river series. 

51,52. Cataracts of the Nile. This great river, rising under the 
equatorial rains, has cut its valley across the great desert of northern 
Africa and at several points it has trenched through the horizontal 
beds of sandstone, of which the greater part of the desert consists, and 
has discovered the uneven foundation of hard rocks on which the 
sandstone strata were laid down. Here the deepening of the valley 
is delayed; here the river runs in strong rapids, especially at time of 
high water; these are the “cataracts” of the Nile. 

[Soule, 6138; Th. 9827.] 

53. Deerfield valley, Mass.; a steep-sided valley, about a thousand 
feet deep. This view is in the Berkshire plateau of western Massa- 
chusetts, a part of the northwestern extension of the Appalachian 
plateau, already represented in the highlands of New Jersey. The 
traveller in the valley does not perceive the general evenness of the 
uplands; but on ascending to the hilltops, the comparative equality of 
altitude, far and wide, is clearly seen. [H.] 

54, 55,* 56. The Hudson river. The highlands of south-eastern New 
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York, a part of the Appalachian highlands extending from New Eng- 
land into New Jersey, are traversed by the Hudson river. It has trenched 
them across, just as the Delaware river has trenched Kittatinny moun- 
tain at the water gap (35). A general view of the deep Hudson 
valley in the plateau-like highlands, looking east from Fort Putnam 
(up-hill from West Point), is given in No. 54; a closer view of the 
great river is given in No. 55, looking up-stream from West Point. 
The great volume of water in the river calls for special explanation, 
in view of the moderate area that it drains. The upper Hudson, at 
Glens Falls, above Albany (56), is only a shallow stream. As the 
tides are felt up to Albany, it is believed that the region has been 
slightly depressed since the valley was cut out; thus the lower half of 
the river has been “drowned,” giving it navigable depth, a matter of 
great importance to New York city. [St. 13808; J. 1515; St. 664.) 

97. Gorge of the Potomac river, below the junction of the Poto- 
mac and Shenandoah at Harper’s Ferry. The foreground is in West 
Virginia; Maryland is across the Potomac on the left; Virginia is 
across the Shenandoah on the right. The Blue ridge, as the Virginia 
portion of the Appalachian highland is called, is here traversed by the 
Potomac; but the river has not been “drowned,” like the Hudson. 
Its waters are shallow, and the rocky ribs of the mountain may be 
seen crossing its channel in riffles. The Hudson, the Potomac and 
various others of our Atlantic rivers drain the great Appalachian val- 
ley through deep gorges in the Appalachian highland, furnishing excel- 
lent examples of the relation between an interior longitudinal valley- 
lowland and the deep transverse valleys by which the inner waters 
escape through the highlands. It is important to remember that the 
interior valley lowland has been deepened only as fast as the cutting 
down of the transverse valley permitted. [J. 76.] 

58. Flood in the valley of the Ohio river, New Albany, Ind. An 
imperfect photograph — but the best now accessible — of an overflow 
of the Ohio river; the streets in the towns on its banks being flooded, 
and the people going about in boats. At these times, the muddy 
water lays down a deposit of. fine sediment or silt, and thus builds 
its flood plain; a broad, flat, meadow-like plain on either side of its 
channel. (See Nos. 8a, 8b.) The fertility of the valley of the Nile 
has depended on such overflows from time immemorial. [ H.] 

59. *The Missouri river, Belmont bend, Mo. This great river has 
cut a steep-bluffed trench, a mile or two wide, in the upland of the 
state of Missouri, and has laid down a flood plain from bluff to bluff. 
The current of the river, flowing against the outer bank of its curving 
channel, cuts away the fine soil of the plain. Various expensive engi- 
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neering operations are undertaken to prevent this, and to constrain the 
river to follow a fixed channel ; often without permanent success. [H.] 

60.* Mississippi river at Baton Rouge, La. The great river, 
whose flood plain has already been shown, (8), is pictured here in its 
lower course. A river steamboat is about to make a landing. [J.7426.] 

61. Grand Junction, Colo. The Grand river here has a broad 
valley in a barren region; but where the waters of the river can be 
led out in irrigating canals, the soil becomes productive; thus 
imitating artificially the natural overflow of the Nile, already referred 
to. pa ees ee 

The delta plain formed where a river enters the sea, has been 
illustrated in Nos. 9 and 10. Large rivers with fine detritus make 
flat deltas; smaller streams with plentiful coarse detritus make 
steeper deltas, as illustrated in the next number. 

62.* Talus cone, valley of the South fork of the Stinking-water, 
Wyo.; photographed for the U. 8. Geological Survey by T. A. 
Jaggar. Gulleys in the upper slope of the mountain discharge the 
rock waste to the lower slope in such quantity that it accumulates in 
great conical deposits. No constant stream is present to réduce the 
grade of the cone. According to the proportion of the rock-waste 
to the water that is discharged from the upper mountain sides, these 
conical deposits vary their slope; being steeper in dry regions ; 
flatter in moist regions, where they are called alluvial fans, or deltas. 
According to the quantity of waste discharged and to the time dur- 
ing which the process has been going on, the cones or fans vary in 
size. In southern California, where the mountains are high and the 
climate dry, there are fans whose height at the apex is six. hundred 
feet above their margin ; and whose radius is ten miles. In regions 
of moderate altitude and plentiful rainfall, alluvial fans are incon- 
spicuous. They may therefore be regarded as examples of climatic 
topographical forms. [ 1. ] 

63. Fall creek, Ithaca, N. Y.; looking westward, down the gorge 
to the valley at the head (south) of Cayuga lake. Glacial drift has 
been spread irregularly over this region, in common with the rest of 
the northern states, and streams are very generally diverted from 
their preglacial courses to new paths, on. which they are now actively 
cutting down new valleys. Itis very commonly the case that falls 
characterize the early stages of this process, as here shown. The 
water power at the manufacturing cities of Manchester, N. H., and 
Lowell, Mass., (121) is derived from falls of essentially this character. 


[St. 684.] 
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64. Ausable chasm, N. Y. The Ausable river, issuing from the 
Adirondacks, and finding its preglacial course concealed by drift, has 
taken a new course, on which it has cut down this deep and narrow 
gorge, or chasm. This is manifestly a young valley compared to 
more open valleys, such as that of the Elbe (16). [St. 18.] 

65, 66,* 67, 68. Niagara. The drainage of the Great lakes 
follows new courses since the glacial period; the preglacial rivers of | 
the region not being certainly known. The postglacial discharge of 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario by the Niagara river ran across a plat- 
form which descends on the north in a cliff or escarpment, three 
hundred feet or more in height. Here the river first leaped in its 
great cataract. Since then, it has cut back its gorge (65) about 
seven miles to the present site of the falls (66, general view). Dur- 
ing most of the time while the falls were receding from their original 
position at the face of the escarpment, there has been only a single 
cataract; but at present, the river is divided by Goat island, making 
the Canadian or Horseshoe fall on the west side (67), and the 
American fall on the east (68). [J. 4033, 4021; McA. 525; J. 4022.) 


GLACIERS AND GLACIAL ACTION, 


The great importance of ice action during the glacial period in 
determining many of the smaller features by which the northern 
states are characterized, warrants the introduction of the following 
views as geographical illustrations. The glaciers on Mt. Blanc have 
already been mentioned (No. 30). 

69. Viesch glacier, Alps of Valais, Switzerland; a long ser- 
pentine ice stream, between steep mountain slopes, bearing a well- 
marked medial moraine. [Soule, Switz. 5836. ] 

70,71. Muir glacier, Alaska; photographed by H. F. Reid. 
Two views of this great ice field, with its many branches among the 
Alaskan mountains (70), and its cliffed front where it enters the 
waters of Glacier bay (71); taken from an elevated point south of 
the glacier. [H.] 

72, 73. Davidson and Taku glaciers, Alaska; smaller than the 
Muir glacier, but like it, entering the sea and terminating in cliffed 
fronts. These views are taken from the sea, [Haynes, 5010, 5012. | 

The five following views are of Malaspina glacier, Alaska; taken 
by Prof. I. C. Russell. The condition of our northern states during 
the glacial period is much better represented by these views than by 
those from Switzerland, where the ice streams are confined to narrow 
valleys. 
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74.* Central portion of Malaspina glacier; free from morainic 
debris; a vast plain of ice. [H.] 
75. Moraine-covered portion of the glacier. The detritus here 
strewn over the surface is derived chiefly from rocky spurs among 
the mountains that supply the snow and ice. By the melting away 
of the ice surface as it approaches the sea, much detritus that was 


before invisible becomes exposed. [H.] 
76. Forest growing on the moraine of the Malaspina glacier, near 
its southern border. (H.] 


77. Source of the Yahtse river, issuing from a subglacial channel 
at the base of the debris-covered frontal slope of the ice sheet. 
Views of the delta of this stream are given in Nos.9 and 10. [H.] 

78.* General view. of the Yahtse gravel delta in the foreground ; 
the glacial plain, with its gently sloping surface and steep sloping 
frontal margin, in the middle distance; lofty mountains, whence part 
of the ice is derived, in the background. This is an exceptionally 
valuable view, and of particular interest in simulating the conditions 
of our northern states during the glacial period, except that with us 
there were no overtopping mountains in the background. [H.] 

The ice plateau of Greenland has already been mentioned (6). 

79,* 80. Icebergs, Baffin bay, Greenland. Great masses of ice 
detached from glaciers that descend to the sea from the Greenland 
ice sheet. No. 79 shows an iceberg alone, with an excellent reflec- 
tion in the quiet water; No. 80 is a larger iceberg, with the “Pan- 
ther” exploring vessel in the foreground. [ Black. ] 

81. Pack ice, Baffin bay, Greenland; ice formed on the surface 
of the sea, and pushed together in great fragments when moved by 
conflicting currents. [ Black.] 

82. The midnight sun of the Arctic regions; taken in Baffin bay, 
Greenland. A somewhat irrelevant subject, but of interest as repro- 
duced from an actual photograph taken in an Arctic midnight. [ Black. ] 

83. Glaciated rock surface, near Eastport, Me.; view taken by 
the author. The rock was rounded, smoothed and striated by the 
detritus that was heavily dragged over it under the ice sheet of the 
glacial period. [H.] 

84. Glaciated summit of Mt. Monadnock, N. H.; elevation, 3186 
feet; view by J. H. Ropes. Postglacial weathering has somewhat 
cracked and pitted the rock surface; but it still exhibits a distinctly 
rounded form, with glacial grooves following its lines of curvature. 
The great depth of the New England ice sheet can be inferred from 
this example. [H.] 
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85. Boulder of gneiss, carried from Canada into Ohio by the ice- 
sheet; photographed by Prof. E. Orton (see also, No. 11). [H.] 

A till plain is already illustrated in No.7. Judging from numerous 
borings for oil and gas in northern Ohio, the rock surface under the 
till plain is much more uneven than the present surface. 

86. Drumlin near Groton, Mass.; photographed by G. H. Barton, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for the U. 8. Geological Survey. 
Drumlin is an Irish name given to rounded, elliptical hills of till, or 
unstratified glacial drift, sometimes enclosing beds of gravel. These 
hills are common in New England andin Wisconsin; similar but more 
elongated hills occur in western New York. The longer axis of the 
hills is parallel to the direction of glacial movement. [H.] 

87. An esker in Auburndale, near Boston, Mass.; photographed 
by J. H. Ropes. Esker is an Irish name applied to ridges of water- 
worn, roughly stratified, glacial gravel; believed to have been formed 
in subglacial stream channels during the glacial period. Eskers are 
probably now forming in the subglacial channels of Malaspina glacier 
' (see 77). [ H.] 

Other examples of features referable to glacial action are: Fall 
Creek (63), Ausable chasm (64), Niagara (65 to 68), till plain (7), 
Cape Cod (11), various lakes (32, 33, 88 to 91). 


LAKES. 


Nearly all the numerous lakes of the northern part of our country 
and of northwestern Europe are the result of glacial action; either in 
the excavation of their basins, or in the obstruction of preglacial 
valleys by drift. The share of the two processes is difficult to deter- 
mine. Lakes of other kinds are not here represented. 

88. Twin lakes, upper Arkansas valley, Colo. The valley is here 
obstructed by the terminal moraines of glaciers that formerly de- 
scended from the mountains during a colder climatic period. [J. 279.] 

89, 90. Placid and Mirror lakes, and Upper Ausable lake, Adiron- 
dacks; water bodies lying in basins, presumably in part referable to 
excavation, in part to obstruction, (see also, 32, 33). [St. 79, 489.] 

91.* Otter pond and Kearsarge mountain, N.H. A very sug- 
gestive view exhibiting the plateau of New England (part of the Ap- 
palachian highland, 34, 54) above which rises the isolated summit 
of Mt. Kearsarge; beneath which a valley has been eroded, here 
obstructed by drift and forming Otter pond; glacial boulders lying in 
the foreground. [ H.] 
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OCEAN AND COASTS. 


92. Mid-ocean view ; quiet weather; steamer in the distance. [H. | 

93, 94. “High and low tide in bays near Eastport, Me.; photo- 
graphed by the author. The rise and fall of the tide in our north- 
eastern bays measures twenty or thirty feet; much greater than is 
usual on the Atlantic coast. Rapid currents are thus produced in 
narrow channels, and much inconvenience is caused at landings. 

95, 96. Flood and ebb tide at St. Johns harbor, New Brunswick. 
The narrow, rocky entrance to the harbor has a rushing current, called 
“the Falls,” as the tide flows and ebbs. Vessels usually enter and 
depart from the harbor near slack water, between flood and ebb 


tide. [St. 1374, 1375.) 
97,98. Low tide. Mud flats in the Bay of Minas, Nova Scotia 
(97); broad cobble beach, Bay of Fundy (98). [St. 1398, 1378.] 


99.* Mascaret of the Seine, at Caudebec, France. As the flood tide 
enters the narrowing estuary of the Seine, it forms several strong 
waves, which rush up stream with great speed, causing almost the entire 
rise of tide in afew minntes. In English estuaries, as in the Severn’ 
the rapidly rising tidal wave is called a bore. Tidal action is thus 
intensified in bays compared to promontories, and is therefore con- 
trasted to wave action. (Ey 

100. Waves at Cape Ann, Mass. Waves formed in the open water 
swing in to the shore and dash against the rocky ledges. Thatcher’s 
island with two lighthouses in the distance, [Soule, Peabody 166.] 

101. Surf at Long Branch, N. J. These heavy rollers were pro- 
duced by a West India hurricane, in September, 1889, which was 
east of Florida at the time this view was taken. The strong storm 
waves swing rapidly away from the storm area, and cause a long swell 
of moderate height in quieter seas; but when the swell runs ashore, it 
creates a surf, breaking heavily in shallow water. Much sand is thus 
taken up from the bottom and thrown towards the shore, forming 
bars or “beaches,” as they are called on the Jersey coast. [ H.] 

102. Islands south of Mt. Desert, Me. The irregular coast of 
Maine results from a moderate depression of a rugged land, whose 
valleys are now occupied by arms of the sea (compare Nos. 93, 94), 
whose ridges stand out in promontories, and whose isolated hills appear 
as islands. In marked contrast to this, the simple shore line of Texas 
has been formed by the elevation of the smooth sea bottom, on whose 
plane surface the sea rests in an even line. [St. 1245.] 

10. Nara fiord, Norway. When a deep valley, enclosed by steep 
mountain walls, is partly submerged, the sea enters it in a narrow 
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arm, called a fiord. A small delta is built out into the fiord in the 
foreground from an unseen valley on the left. The fiords of Maine 
are not so deep or so strongly enclosed as those of Norway. The 
bays of Nos. 93 and 94 are drowned valleys; the Hudson in the 
highlands (54, 55) is a shallow fiord. [H.] 

104. Sea cliffs, Grand Manan, N. B. The waves beat against 
the land and cut it away, expending their greater force on projecting 
headlands which are thus cut back into bold cliffs. 'The rocks here 
are old lavas, exhibiting a columnar structure (compare 42). <A 


light house stands on the headland. [Soule, Peabody, 14.] 
105. Sea cliff, Dover, England. High cliffs cut in the chalk of 
southern England. [Soule, England, 3905.] 


106.* Sea cliffs, Grand Manan, N. B. A more general view than 
No. 104, showing cliffs in the middle distance, and a lagoon or 
enclosed bay in the foreground, shut in by a curving beach or bar. 

[Soule, Peabody, 4.] 

107. Beach near Gloucester, Mass. The rock fragments gathered 
from the headlands and the sands swept in from the bottom are here 
thrown up in a curving beach or bar at the head of a bay or cove. 
The greater height of the beach than of the ground behind it is 
shown by the houses. The smooth outline of the beach is well fitted 
to receive the beat of the surf, which breaks evenly upon it. [H. | 

108. Wall beach, Scituate, Mass. A long beach of cobble stones, 
gathered by the waves from the bottom and from the shore cliffs, 
which are here cut in drumlins. The cobbles are thrown up in a 
wall-like rampart, enclosing a quiet bay where a tidal marsh (12) is 
encroaching on the waters. A shore line is progressively simplified 
by cutting back its headlands and throwing bars across its bays or 
beaches. : [ H.] 

109.* The “back” of Cape Cod, Mass. The outer or eastern side 
of the sandy arm of Cape Cod has been cut back by the waves into 
a long, even, cliffed shore; and the sands thus gathered have been 
swept into great bars or spits, north (Provincetown) and south 
(Monomoy). There is consequently no good harborage on the “ back” 
of the Cape. This view includes a stretch of the straight beach. A 
three-masted schooner has been driven ashore, and a life saving party 
are rescuing the crew. [ H.] 

110. Monomoy, Mass.; the low sandy spit or bar built chiefly of 
sands brought from the Cape to the north and from the shoals off 
shore ; a barren strip of sands, occupied by a few fishing houses, a 
lighthouse and a life saving station® [St. 1206.] 
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111. Dunes at Ipswich, Mass. The sand gathered from the 
beach by on-shore winds is heaped in irregular hills or dunes (see 
116, 123). [H.] 

112. Jupiter inlet, Florida. When‘a long sand bar is built parallel to 
the shore by the waves, a lagoon'is frequently enclosed behind it, as is 
so commonly the case along our Atlantic coast. The tidal currents, 
running in and out, often maintain an open passage or “inlet” 


through the bar. [ J. 3667.] 
118. Surf bathing, Atlantic city, N. J. [ McA. 590. ] 
114. Lighthouse, York, Me. [Soule, Peabody, 121.] 


115. Cliff and bar, Lake Michigan. The shore features of large 
lakes are much like those of the ocean, except in the effects of tides, 
which are wanting. This view shows strong cliffs in the middle dis- 


tance, and a bar enclosing a bay in the foreground. [ H.] 
116. Sand dunes. South Manitou island, Mich. [Thal 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


117.* New York city. Broadway; one of the great streets of the 


world. [J. 4037. ] 
118. New York city, Brooklyn bridge, East river; shipping at 
the wharves. [ McA. 12b.] 
119. Chicago, Ill. Stockyards. [McA.12236.] 


120. Ems, on the river Lahn, Germany. A city built in a narrow 
valley; compare with Queretaro, a city built on an open plain 


(4). [ McA, 13118] 
121. Lowell, Mass. Cotton mills driven by water power from the 
falls of the Merrimac (compare 63), [ H.] 


122. Cliff house, Mummy cave, Canyon del Muerte, Ariz. These 
abandoned citadels are found in the desert canyons of Arizona. 

[Soule, 1890 Sup. 877.] 

123. Bedouins and dunes, Sahara desert. The barrenness of thig 

great desert is not due to any inherent lack of fertility in the soil, but 

simply to the prevailing dryness of the region. The wind blows the 
sand into hills or dunes, sometimes several hundred feet high. 

[Th. Egypt, 9705] 

124, Camel train in the Sahara desert. [Black, 32.] 

125. Suez canal; several good views of this greau water way from 

the Mediterranean through the desert to the Red sea. 
[Black, 1112; Soule, 6152; Th. Egypt, 9887.] 
126. Vineyard, El Cajon, Cal, (H.] 
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Many examples of the relations of human interests to geographical 
conditions are given in the views already described; for example, 
harvesting wheat, (2); picking cotton, (84); crop of sugar cane(8qa) ; 
cattle grazing, (8, 18); flock of sheep, (17); river boats, (55, 60) ; 
lighthouses, (104, 114); railroad bridges, (65). 


Arrangements have been made with Mr. E. E. Howell, 612 
17th street, N. W., Washington, D. C., to supply schools with 
any or all of the slides named in the list at the uniform price 
of fifty cents each; this being the usual price charged by 
dealers. Special prices may be arranged for large orders. In 
case any teachers prefer to buy slides direct of the makers, the 
addresses of the various photographers whose collections have 
supplied examples in the list are given below. The slides may 
be ordered of Mr. Howell by the current numbers preceding the 
name of the subject. Otherwise they should be ordered by the 
number in brackets from the dealer whose name (abbreviated) 
is given after the description of the slides. Where only the 
current number is given, the slide can be had only of Mr. 
Howell. In all cases the name of the slide should be given in 
ordering as well as its number, so as to lessen chances of error. 
While desiring to afford every opportunity for the purchase of 
slides, the author cannot take any responsibility with regard to 
purchases by teachers from any dealers here named. 

Addresses of photographers, referred to above in brackets: 


H. E. H. Howell, 612 17th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

J. W.H. Jackson, Photograph Co., Denver, Col. 

McA. T.H. McAllister, 49 Nassau street, New York, N. Y. 

St. S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Th. J. H. Thurston, 50 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 

Soule. Soule Photograph Co., 838 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Black. J. W. Black, 333 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

Haynes. F. J. Haynes, 892 Jackson street, St. Paul, Minn. 


RULES OF THE BOARD OF 
SCHOOL COMMITTHE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Organization. 


Section 1. The Mayor of the city, as Chairman ex First meeting. 
officio of the Board of School Committee, shall call a meet- 
ing of the Board during the first week of each municipal 
year. 

All committees shall be nominated by the Chairman, or Appointment 
in his absence by the Presiding Officer, unless otherwise A ehni ae 


ordered by the Board. 


Sect. 2. The organization shall be as follows : — Organization. 

At the first meeting of the year, a Presiding Officer shall Presiding 
be chosen by ballot for the year ensuing. $4, 12. 

A Secretary and a Page shall be elected by ballot and Secretary and 
their salaries fixed for the year ensuing. erat 

Sect. 3. The following Standing Committees shall be Standing Cont 
appointed : — wats 


A Committee of seven, one from each ward and two at Committee of 
large, on Examination of Teachers. oat 
Committees of tive, one from each ward :— Comuiitiées of 
On High Schools; Evening Schools; Training School ; "”° 
Kindergartens ; Text-books and Courses of Study; Truant 
Officers; Schoolhouses. 
Committees of three members se — Committeaeet 
On Rules and Regulations; Accounts and Estimates ;“"° 
Salaries; Supplies; Drawing; Music; Sewing. 


CHAPTER II. 
Rules Governing Meetings. 


Srorion 4. Regular meetings of the Board shall be held regular meet- 
monthly at such times as shall be determined by vote. bs 

Special meetings of the Board may be called by the Special meet- 
ings. 


$1, % 


Order of busi- 
ness. 


Quorum. 


Suspension of 
rules 


Amendments. 
§ 23. 


Yea and nay 
vote to be 
taken on cer- 
tain orders. 


Nominations. 
$14, 21, 38-41, 
46-48. 54, 56, 
103, 113, 131. 


Proprieties in 
debate. 
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Mayor, or, in his absence from the city, by the Presiding 
Officer, and shall be called by the Secretary upon the writ- 
ten request of three or more members of the Board. A 
notice, stating the object of such meeting, shall be sent to 
each member at least forty-eight hours previous to the 
meeting. 

Sect. 5. The order of business shall be as follows : — 

1. Reading the records of the last meeting. 

2. Communications from His Honor the Mayor, the City Council, 
or other city officers. 
Approval of bills. 
Nomination, resignation, and transfer of teachers. 
Reports of Committees. 
Unfinished business of previous meetings. 
Orders, resolutions, petitions, etc. 


mip Sah 


Sect. 6. Eight members of the Board shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sxect. 7. The consent of three-fourths of the members 
present at any meeting shall be requisite for the suspen- 
sion of any of these Rules. 

Sect. 8. Any amendment of these Rules or Regu- 
lations must be proposed in writing and referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Regulations, who shall report 
thereon in writing at the next regular meeting, when the 
report and the proposed amendment shall be in order for 
consideration and action; and a vote in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment of two-thirds of the members present 
shall be necessary for its adoption. 

Sxrot. 9. On all orders authorizing the expenditure of 
money, the approval of the monthly bills and confirmation 
of teachers excepted, and on all orders increasing salaries, a 
yea and nay vote shall be taken. 

Srct. 10. No nomination shall be acted upon before 
the next regular meeting succeeding that at which it is 
made, excepting the nominations of principals of the Even- 
ing Schools which may be acted upon at once. 

Srct. 11, Every member, when about to speak, shall 
rise and respectfully address the Chair, shall confine him- 
self to the question under debate and avoid personalities. 
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CHAPTER III. P 
Duties of Officers and Committees. 


Srcrion 12, In the absence of the Maycr, the Presiding Duties of Pre- 

Officer shall preside at the meetings of the Board. gate 
Szct. 13. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to Duties of sec 

notify the members of the Board by mail of all meetings 20 

to call special meetings of the Board when requested to do 

so by the Mayor, by the Presiding Officer, or by three or 

more members of the Board; to attend all meetings of the 

Board, record all its votes, orders, and proceedings in a per- 

manent record-book, report an abstract of the same in some 

paper printed in Cambridge, and send a copy of this ab- 

stract to each member of the Board and to the Principal of 

each school; to notify each member of every committee 

of his appointment, stating the names of the other members 

of the committee ; to preserve files of communications and 

documents belonging to the Board ; to furnish all teachers 

appointed or confirmed by the Board with certificates of 

their qualifications ; to prepare the school returns required 

by law; and to perform such other duties as properly be- 

long to the office. 

Sect. 14. The Committee on Examination of Teach- committee on 
ers shall inquire and report as to the qualifications of all p¢tuayo" 
persons nominated to be teachers in the Grammar and ’!**”. 
Primary Schools and Kindergartens, below the grade of 
Master, before final action on such nominations is taken by 
the Board. This committee shall also inquire and report to 
the Board in executive session, as to the success of any 
teacher in the employment of the city, when so requested 
by any member of the Board or by the Superintendent, 

Secr. 15. The Committee on High Schools shall have committee on 
general supervision of the Latin School andthe English High S15 4651 
School, and shall hold regular meetings, at which the Secre- ‘0% 1 1°" 
tary of the Board shall serve as secretary if it is so desired, 

Srecr. 16. The Committee on Evening Schools shall Committee on 
have general supervision of the Evening Grammar Schools gonoole 
and the Evening High School. This committee shall make’ °> "6 
a written report of the work of the year to the Board at the 
meeting in December. 

Srct. 17. The Committee on Training School shall committee on 


. . 7 T . . 
have supervision of the school, and shali have charge of the School.” 
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§,56, 125,126, substitute teachers employed by the city. This Committee 
shall make a written report to the Board at the meeting in 
December. | 
comnts on Sect. 18. The Committee on Kindergartens shall have 
¢41,42,48, the care and management of all the Kindergartens sup- 
pare ported by the city. (See page 29.) 
Committeeon SECT. 19. The Committee on Text-books and Courses 


- k . e . . . 
Bre etiam ae ad 9 Study shall consider every proposition involving a change 


515, 7, 91. im the text-books or in the courses of study prescribed for 
the Grammar and Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 
Similar propositions relating to the High Schools shall be 
considered by the Committee on High Schools. Reports 
shall be made in writing at the next regular meeting of the 
Board, and may be amended by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present ; but no change of text-books shall be made, and 
no text-book shall be adopted, except by a two-thirds vote 

Changesin Of the Board. Annually, the Committee on Text-books and 

Conteecor "* Courses of Study and the Committee on High Schools shall 

Mie examine the courses of study pursued in the schools under 
their charge, and shallrecommend to the Board, at the meet- 
ing in April, such changes in text-books and instruction as 

Text-books for they may deem expedient. Whenever the Committee on 

examination Text-books and Courses of Study or the Committee on High 
Schools recommend the introduction of a text-book, 
they shall request the author or publisher of such book to 
furnish each member of the Board with a copy thereof for 
examination ; and, on request of the publisher, these copies 
shall be returned after the question of the adoption of the 
book has been decided. 


Charge of Sxot. 20. The Committee on Text-books and Courses of 
Lchogyeay Study shall have general charge of the teachers’ meetings 
§ 67, 139. 


and courses of instruction in methods of teaching, and shall 
determine the time and place for these meetings, 

Committeeon Sect, 21. The Committee on Truant Officers shall 
cers have general supervision and control of the truant officers, 
Betieres ’ They shall make such regulations for the government of the 
officers in the discharge of their duties as may be necessary, 
and assign them to the several school districts as they may 
deem expedient. Annually, at the regular meeting in June, 
and when vacancies occur, this committee shall nominate 
suitable persons for election by the Board as truant officers 


This committee shall hold regular meetings and shall make 
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a written report to the Board at the meeting in December. 

Sect. 22. The Committee on School-houses shall con- Sy arene a 
sider every matter relating to the erection or alteration of a housed. 
school-house that shall be referred to them by the Board,* ~~ 
and shall report in writing such recommendations in each 
case as they may deem expedient. They shall have general 
supervision and control of the janitors, and shall from time to 
time examine all the schools and school-houses in the city, 
and annually, in the month of December, and at such other 
times as they may see fit, shall report upon the sanitary 
condition thereof. 

Sxect. 23. The Committee on Rules and Regulations Committee on 
shall consider every proposition to repeal or amend any rule Rican fe 
or regulation whenever the same shall be referred to them, °° 
and shall report in writing, at the next regular meeting of 
the Board, stating the reasons for or against the proposed 
change. 

Scr. 24. The Committee on Accounts and Estimates Committee | 
shall carefully examine and audit all accounts before they ape ig yr tig 
are submitted to the Board. They shall submit each month” * 7°” ~ 
a statement showing the appropriations, expenditures, and 
balances unexpended. Annually, inthe month of December, 
this committee shall submit in print to the Board an 
estimate of the amount of money required for the support 
of the public schools during the current financial year, and 
this estimate shall be considered by the Board at its first 
meeting in January. ) 

Sect. 25. The Committee on Salaries shall consider Committee on 
all propositions for changes in the salaries of teachers re- 45-50." 
ferred tg them, and shall report in writing at the next reg- 
ular meeting, such recommendations concerning the same as 
they may deem expedient. No change shall be made in the 
salary of any teacher until the report of the committee 
thereon shall have been received. Annually, in the month 
of May, this committee shall consider the salaries of all 
teachers and officers, and shall report at the meeting in May 
such changes as they may recommend. 

Sror. 26. The Committee on Supplies shall have ex-Committcoon 
clusive authority to provide all text-books and supplies S21. 68, °. 
used in the public schools, and by the Board and its officers. 

This committee shall have exclusive power to make such 
expenditures, except for salaries, as may be required in 
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teaching the branches of study approved by the Board; 
but they shall not exceed any of the amounts specified in 
the estimates, unless so authorized by the Board. 

Srct. 27. They may, if they deem it expedient, ad- 
vertise for proposals, and contract with responsible parties 
to provide any or all text-books and supplies; they shall 
also have the custody and management of all such property 
procured for the schools. 

Sect. 28. They shall employ an agent to take chargé 
of all text-books and supplies purchased by them, and to at- 
tend to the distribution, care, and protection of the same, 
under their supervision; and annually they shall fix his 
salary subject to the approval of the Board. He shall hold 
office at the. pleasure of this committee, shall attend their 
meetings, record their transactions, and perform such other 
duties as may be required. 

Secr. 29. Annually, in the month of November, he 
shall submit to this committee, in detail, an account of all 
the articles purchased and distributed to the several schools 
during the preceding school year, as well as of the stock on 
hand; and annually, in the month of December, this com- 
mittee shall submit a similar report to the Board. 

Sxcr. 80. All bills for expenditures by this commit- 
tee shall be approved by at least two members thereof, and 
submitted monthly to the Committee on Accounts and Es- 
timates. 

Srot. 31. This committee may make such other regu- 
lations from time to time as may be necessary for or ad- 
vantageous to the conduct of their business, and shall submit 
the same to the Board, at the next regular meeting, for 
approval. 

Secor. 32. The Committee on Drawing shall exercise a 
general supervision over this department in all the day and 
evening schools and the Director of Drawing shall perform 
his duties under their direction. This committee shall 
make a written report to the Board at the meeting in 
December. 

Srct. 33. The Committee on Music shall exercise a 
general supervision over this department in all the schools 
and the Director of Music shall perform his duties under 
their direction. This committee shall make a written report 
to the Board at the meeting in December. 
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Sect. 84. The Committee on Sewing shall have gen- committee on 
eral supervision of the instruction in sewing, and shall @X- 840, 14 
amine the pupilsin this branch. This committee shall make 
a written report to the Board at the meeting in December. Ward commit- 

Srot. 35. The members of the Board from each ward §'36, 47, 51, 81. 
shall constitute the Ward Committee, and the schools in the 
ward not under the direction of a standing committee 
shall be under their charge. They may assign the schools Sub-commit- 
under their charge as they may see fit to sub-commit- 
tees. 

Sect. 36. It shall be the duty of sub-committees hav- puties of sub- 
ing charge of schools to give advice to the teachers in any °°™™!*?** 
emergency ; and, on complaint duly made, to take cogni- 
zance of any difficulty that may have occurred between the 
teachers and the parents or guardians of the pupils, subject 
to an appeal to the Board. When the place of teacher in 
any school shall become vacant, the Sub-Committee of the 
school in which the vacancy occurs shall fill the vacancy 
after consultation with the Superintendent and the Ward 
Committee, and report his action to the Board for approval, 

Srect. 87. Itshall be the duty of sub-committees to make temporary 
such temporary arrangements as they may find necessary “™™S°™°""* 
either in relation to their schools, or for the convenience of 
the teachers in cases not provided for in the regulations. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Election and Salaries of Teachers. 


SEcTION 38, The Committee on Drawing shall nominate Director of 
a Director of Drawing for election by the Board. The rf 10, 132°" 
Committee on Drawing shall appoint as many assistants for Assistants in 
the Evening Drawing School as may be thought necessary pairs iin 
before the beginning of the term. This number may be in-**” 
creased or diminished during the term as the needs of the 
school may require, but shall not exceed one assistant for 
every twenty pupils in mechanical drawing, nor one for 
every fifteen pupils in freehand drawing. 

Srzcr. 39. The Committee on Music shall nominate a Director of 
Director of Music for election by the Board. § 10, 35, 133, 

Szor. 40. The Committee on Sewing shall nominate qeacnerg ot 


teachers of sewing for election by the Board. § 10, 34, 134, 
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Teachers of Sror. 41. The Committee on Kindergartens shall nom- 
. ieee inate teachers for the Kindergartens for election by the Board 
Candidates Sror. 42. No teacher shall receive an appointment in 


Kindergartens, 2 Kindergarten who has not taken a course of study for 
14 


at least one year at some Kindergarten Normal School ap- 
proved by the Committee on Kindergartens and the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

Candidates Srcr. 43. No person shall be eligible to the position 


eligible wor na of teacher in the Grammar or Primary Schools who is not 


ase aeth equally qualified with teachers who have completed the re- 

Pony oy quired term of service in the Cambridge Training School. 

Term of office. SECT. 44, Directors and teachers shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the Board until the end of the school-year. 

Election. Srct. 45. The teachers shall be chosen annually, and 
their salaries voted, at the regular meeting in June, 
Those teachers will be considered candidates for reélection 
who do not signify a desire to the contrary. 

Nominationsat SECT. 46. All nominations for the Latin School and the 


a salary ou. English High School at a salary other than the minimum 


§ 10. shall be made only upon the recommendation of a majority 
of the Committee on High Schools. 
§ 10, 35, Sect. 47, All nominations for the Grammar and Pri- 


mary Schools at a salary other than the minimum shall be 
made only upon the recommendation of the three members 
of the Ward Committee, or of two members and the Super- 
intendent. 

§ 10. Sect. 48. All nominations for the Kindergartens at a 
salary other than the minimum shall be made only upon 
the recommendation of a majority of the Committee on 


Kindergartens. 
Experience Sct. 49. Experience in teaching, whether in or out of 
ama Ctr city, may be considered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 
Payment of Sxor. 50. Directors and teachers, except those in the ° 
salaries. : 3 

Evening Schools, shall be paid one-tenth of their annual 

salaries at the beginning of each month except the months 

of August and September. The pay of regular teachers 

who are in school only a part of a month shall be as many 

four-hundredths of the annual salary as there are school ses- 
Time of sions of service. The date of the regular increase of salaries 
salariog: of shall be the first day of September, December, or March, 


whichever is nearest the time of appointment, not counting 
July and August. 
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Sect. 51. A substitute employed in the absence of any Payment of 
teacher shall be paid from the salary of that teacher, unless, § 35,59, 127, 128, 
upon a report of the Committee on Accounts and Bativiaten, ee 
the Board shall otherwise order. The pay of substitutes, 
when acting as assistants in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools, shall be one dollar for each school session.* This 
rate of pay shall continue for the first four weeks of the 
teacher’s absence, after which it may be increased by the 
Ward Committee. In the High Schools and Kindergartens 
the pay of substitutes shall be two-thirds of the salary of the 
regular teacher. After four weeks this may be increased by 
the respective committees in charge of these schools. 
Substitutes shall be paid before the fifth of the month fol- 
lowing that in which the service was rendered. (Page 29.) 

Sect. 52. After the first four weeks of absence, the pay after four 
of any teacher shall be only so much as shall be required to ahsence, 
pay the substitute. A longer continuance of the full salary °° 
may be granted, provided the Committee on Accounts and 
Estimates, on written recommendation of the Commit- 
tee in charge of the school to which the absentee belongs, 
shall so recommend to the Board. 

Sxct. 53. The names of teachers temporarily employed payment for 
in any school shall be placed upon the pay-roll and the cor- vices. Y °° 
rectness of their bills certified by the Superintendent. 

Sect. 54, At the meeting of the Board in September, Principals of 
the Committee on Evening Schools shall submit to the Schools. 
Board nominations for principals of the Evening High and §7® *6 
the Evening Grammar Schools, who, when elected, shall 
hold office at the pleasure of the Board during the term. 

Sxcor. 55. As many assistants as may be thought neces- Assistants in 
sary shall be appointed for each school by the Committee Bohaats 
on Evening Schools before the beginning of the term,*”° 
The number may be increased or diminished by said Com. 

‘mittee at any time during the term, but shall not exceed 
one assistant for every eight pupils. 

Srct. 56. In the Training School, the Master and the Teachers in 
assistants shall be nominated by the Committee on Training School. 
School for election by the Board. The teachers constitut-° 11% 7 
ing the Training Class shall be chosen by the Committee 
on Training School. 


or for teachers’ meetings are considered school sessions in determining the _ 
amount to be paid to substitutes.—Order of School Committee, Apr. 21, 1877. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER V. 


Regulations Relating to the Instructors. 


SrcTIon 57. All teachers in the public schools are 
required to make themselves familiar with the provisions of 
these regulations, especially with that portion of them relat- 
ing to their school duties. They are also required to 
observe and carry into effect all the regulations of the 
Board in relation to the instruction and discipline of their 
respective schools. No teacher shall be excused from the 
observance of any regulation except by a vote of the Board. 

Sect. 58. All teachers are required to be at their respec- 
tive school-rooms at least fifteen minutes before the time 
specified for beginning school; and all pupils when in or 
about their respective school-houses shall be subject to the 
rules of order for school-hours, 

Secor. 59. When any teacher is absent from school he 
or she shall give notice immediately of such absence, and 
the reason therefor, to the Committee in charge of 
the school, and to the Superintendent. At the end of each 
month each teacher shall send to the Superintendent a report 
of the number of school sessions from which he or she has 
been absent from school during that month, the reason for 
such absence, the names of the substitutes, and the number 
of school sessions each substitute was employed ; and also 
the number of times he or she has failed to be present at 
school fifteen minutes before the opening of each session. 

Sxrct. 60. The Superintendent shall keep a record of 
these absences, which shall at all times be open to the inspec- 
tion of the Committee. 

Sxrct. 61. When a teacher has been absent from school 
more than four weeks, the Master or Principal of the school 
to which the teacher belongs shall report the fact immedi- 
ately to the Secretary of the Board, and shall also report at 
once the date of the teacher’s return. 

Srct. 62, The absence of any teacher from school dur- 
ing any session required by these regulations, without per- 
mission from the Committee in charge or the Superintendent, 
shall be considered sufficient cause for removal. 
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Sror. 63. It is enjoined on the teachers to exercise vigi- Discipline. 
lant, prudent, and firm discipline, and to govern by persua- 
sion and gentle measures as far as possible. No pupil shall detention 
be kept after the morning session more than fifteen minutes, (oid ee 
or after the afternoon session more than half an_ hour, 
No pupil entering school shall be subject to corporal pun- Corporal 
ishment in any form, But, if a pupil prove to be disorderly Lerch 
or refractory, such pupil shall be liable to corporal punish- 
ment during the remainder of the term, the written consent 
of the Committee in charge of the school having been first 
obtained, and due notice to the parent or guardian having 
been given by the Principal. 
Sect. 64. Any teacher may suspend a pupil from Suspension of 
school for violation of the school regulations or the rules of pe 
the school, or for any other sufficient cause; but he shall 
immediately report the case to the parent or guardian of Report there- 
such pupil, and to the Committee in charge of the school or oa 
to the Superintendent, with a written statement of the cause 
of such suspension. Whenever the Superintendent is noti- 
fied of the suspension of a pupil he shall investigate the 
case; and if in his judgment the case requires it, he shall 
report to the Committee in charge of the school. Except 
in aggravated cases, suspension shall take effect only at 
the end of a school session; and no pupil shall be sent from 
the school-building during school hours by reason of mis- 
conduct or failure in lessons, without the knowledge of the 
Principal, who shall make a record of each case and send 
notice thereof at once by the truant officer to the parent or g 153. 
guardian. A pupil under censure in one school shall not be pupils under 
admitted to any other. ii 
Sxect. 65. Every pupil not present in the school-room Absence and 
at the time appointed for opening the session of the schools nantes ¥ 
shall be recorded as absent unless he is present during some *™ vas 
part of that session, in which case he shall be recorded as 
tardy. Any pupil not having a satistactory excuse for 
either absence or tardiness may be required to bring from 
the Committee in charge of the school or the Superintendent 
a written permit to return to school. It shall be the duty 
of each teacher to ascertain the cause of frequent or pro- 
longed absence of any pupil of his school; and to use his 
influence to prevent its repetition. 
Srct. 66. Teachers shall report the names and resi- Truants, 
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dences of habitual truants and the names of their parents or 
guardians to the truant officer of the district. 

Sect. 67. The teachers may, under the direction of 
the Superintendent, visit other schools to observe the disci- 
pline and instruction. They may be required to attend 
teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction in methods of 
teaching for one hour a week, unless excused by the Super- 
intendent. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 
ing during term-time, or at such other time, not in school- 
hours, as the Committee on Text-books and Courses of 
Study may direct. Meetings held by the Superintendent, 
and meetings called by him, by request of the Director of 
Drawing or the Director of Music under the authority of 
the Standing Committees having supervision of the instruc- 
tion in these subjects, shall be in addition to the above 
requirements. } 

Sect. 68. The principals of the several schools shall be 
responsible for all books, apparatus, and materials sup- 
plied to their schools, and annually, at the end of the spring 
term, shall make a return of the same to the Committee 
on Supplies. 

Sect. 69. The principals shall exercise proper super- 
vision of the school-houses and the appurtenances thereto, 
and report such repairs as may be required to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings or to the Superintendent of 
Schools. | 

Sect. 70. Any member of the Board who is dissatisfied 
with a teacher shall give notice of such dissatisfaction to 
the Board; and all further action in relation to such teacher 
shall be under its direction. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Regulations Common to all the Public Schools. 


Srection 71. The public schools of Cambridge shall be 
classified as follows: — Kindergartens, and Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools. 

Sect. 72. The school-year shall be divided into three 
terms, — the autumn, the winter, and the spring term. ‘The 
autumn termshall end December twenty-third with the morn- 
ing session. The winter term shall begin January second (or 
on the day after that celebrated as New Year’s Day) and shall 
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end on the Wednesday before the first Thursday in April. 
The spring term shall begin on the second Monday after the 
first Thursday in April. The time for the closing of the 
spring term and for the beginning of the autumn term shall 
be fixed annually at the regular meeting of the Board in 
April. | 

Sect. 73. In addition to the vacations provided in the Holidays. 
preceding section, the schools shall have no session on Sat- 
urday. Thanksgiving Day with the day preceding and the 
day following, the Twenty-second of February, Memorial 
Day, the Seventeenth of June, and also for the High Schools, 
Commencement day at Harvard College, shall be holidays. 

The Chairman of the Board is authorized to suspend the$ 1 
schools on such public occasions as he may think proper, 
‘not exceeding three days in any one municipal year; and 
each Sub-Committee may suspend the schools under his 
immediate charge on such other occasions as he may think 
proper, not exceeding three days in a year. 

Sect. 74. No pupil shall be admitted to any school Contagious 
‘without a certificate of vaccination from a physician. No wo 
teacher or pupil shall attend school while any member of 
the household to which such teacher or pupil belongs is sick 
with small-pox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet-fever, or dur- 
ing the period of two weeks after the death, recovery, or 
removal of such sick person, such length of time being 
certified in writing to the teacher by the attending phy- 
sician or board of health. All text-books belonging to the § 28 
city, which are in such homes, shall be destroyed by direc- 
tion of the agent of the Committee on Supplies. No teacher 
or pupil shall be allowed to attend school who is affected with 
measles or whooping-cough. Teachers shall have authority 
to exclude temporarily from school any pupil who may be 
affected with other diseases or eruptions of doubtful charac- 
ter; but all such cases shall be reported at once to the Com- 
mittee in charge of the school. 

Srect. 75. No pupil belonging to a public school shall absence forin 
be absent from school, or be excused from any school exer- arurean i 
cise, in order to receive regular instruction elsewhere, with- ha 
out the consent of the Committee in charge of the 
school. The absence or tardiness of any pupil so excused 
shall not be considered in making up the statistics of atten- 
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Sect. 76. The morning exercises in all the schools shall 
begin with reading from the Scriptures and the repetition or 
reading of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Sect. 77. Non-resident pupils and those residing in 
Cambridge for the sole purpose of attending school, shall 
neither be admitted to nor retained in any school without 
a permit from the Superintendent. The Superintendent is 
authorized to give permits to those applicants only who 
shall have paid in advance to the City Treasurer the tuition 
fee fixed by the Board. 

Sect. 78. In the Primary Schools there shall be, as 
nearly as possible, one teacher for every fifty pupils, and in 
the Grammar Schools one assistant teacher for every fifty 
pupils, in conformity with chapter 44, section 14, of the 
Public Statutes. In any Grammar School having more 
than ten rooms, an additional assistant teacher may be 
appointed who shall work in the various grades as directed 
by the Master and the Superintendent. 

Sect. 79. No subscription or collection of money for 
any purpose whatever shall be allowed in any of the schools, 
or from any of the pupils, unless by written permission of the 
Committee in charge of the school. 

Srcr. 80. No person shall read any advertisement to 
the pupils in any school; and no agent or other person 
shall enter any school for the purpose of exhibiting, either ta 
teachers or pupils, any book or article of apparatus, 
unless by the written permission of the Committee in 
charge of the school. 

Sect. 81. Hach ward may ke divided by the Ward 
Committee into districts; and no pupil shall be admitted to 
or retained in any school, except that for the district in 
which he resides, without the written consent of the Commit- 
tee of the school to which such pupil belongs, and of that 
where he seeks to be admitted or retained. No pupil who 
has been attending any public school shall be received into 
another school of the same grade unless he presents a certifi- 
cate from his last teacher that he has been regularly dis- 
missed. ‘The certificate shall also state the grade to which 
the pupil belonged. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Regulations for the Kindergartens. 


Section 82, Children between three and a half and five Admission to 
years of age may be admitted to the Kindergarten nearest attreh oe 
their homes by applying during the month of April or 
September. They may remain one year, or for a longer 
time if less than five years of age. 

Secr. 83. Each Kindergarten shall contain not less Number of - 
than twenty-five nor more than fifty pupils. For thirty or Pot. ‘ 
more pupils there shall be a Principal and an Assistant. 

An attendant, if thought necessary by the Committee on $18. 
Kindergartens, may be appointed in any Kindergarten, who 
may be paid at a rate not exceeding twenty-five cents a day. 

Sxor. 84. The sessions of the Kindergartens shall be sessions. 
from 9 a.m. to 12 m. Teachers shall employ their after- Ae ea 
noons, except when the time is needed for preparation for *°*Y#°¢ 
their work, in visiting the homes of their pupils with a view 
of maintaining friendly relations with the parents. and also 


of securing regularity of attendance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Regulations for the Primary and Grammar Schools. 


Section 85. Pupils in the Primary Schools shall be clas- Classification 
sified, according to their qualifications, in three grades, Phere € 
to be known as the first, second, and third. cise 

Srcr. 86. Pupils shall be admitted regularly to the Admission to 
Primary Schools on the first school day of March and Schools 
September only; but pupils in all respects qualified to” — 
join existing classes may be admitted at any time on 
application to the Principal of the school to which they 
respectively belong. No child under the age of five 
years shall be received into any Primary School. ae te 

Sect. 87. There shall be in each Primary School a Prinaty 
Principal, who shall be nominated by the Sub- Committee § 1, 63, 64, 68, 
having charge of the school, subject to confirmation by the” 

Board, whose duties shall be as follows: she shall make all 
necessary regulations for the management of the pupils when 
not assembled in their respective rooms; she shall receive 
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all applications for admission to the school, assign each 
pupil to his proper class, and, after the annual promotion of 
classes, shall have charge of re-organizing the school; and no 
pupil shall be changed from one class to another without her 
consent, or the consent of the Superintendent of Schools; 
she shall keep the statistics of the school, and such other 
records as from time to time may be required by the 
Committee or the Superintendent; she shall see that there 
is uniformity among the teachers in the interpretation of 
these regulations and of the doings of the Board as pub- 
lished by the Secretary. | 

Sect. 88, There shall be one special teacher of Primary 
Schools who, under the direction of the Superintendent, 
shall have general supervision of such schools throughout 
the city. 

Suct. 89. Promotions from grade to grade in the Pri- 
mary Schools and from the Primary to the Grammar Schools 
shall be made according to the judgment of the primary 
teachers, under the direction of the special teacher of Pri- 
mary Schools and the Superintendent. 

Sxct. 90. Promotions by classes from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools shall be made annually at the beginning 
of the autumn. term; but individual pupils may be pro- 
moted at other times, if it is deemed expedient by the Sub- 
Committee or the Superintendent. 

Sect. 91. The work of the Grammar Schools shall be ar- 
ranged in two courses, one to be accomplished in six 
years and the other in four years. The pupils pursuing the 
six years’ course shall be classified in six grades, to be known 
as the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; 
and those pursuing the four years’ course shall be classified 
in four grades, to be known as grades A, B, C, and D. 
Pupils may be transferred from one of these courses 
to the other at the end of any school year, or, if the master 
sees special reason, at any time during the school year. An 
ungraded class may also be formed when in the opinion of the 
Sub-Committee having charge of the school and the Superin- 
tendent such a class would be for the interest of the school. 

Srot, 92, Promotions from grade to grade in the Gram- 
mar Schools and from the Grammar to the High Schools 
shall be made by the teachers under the direction of the 
Grammar School Masters and the Superintendent. Pupils 
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in all respects qualified to join existing classes may be ad- Admission to 
mitted at any time on application to the Principal of the sohosia. 
school to which they respectively belong. ae 

Sxct. 93. No regular pre-announced examinations shall aha aaah 
be held in the Primary or Grammar Schools; but the results examinations, 
of such written exercises and written reviews as the teach- 
ers and masters may hold from time to time without pre- 
vious announcement may be recorded and used as a part of 
the basis of promotion. In the lowest grades of the Gram- 
mar and High Schools, records shall be kept of the work of 
pupils promoted without examination. 

Sect. 94. The Master’s Assistant in each Grammar Duties of 
School ‘shall keep the general records of the school, Assistants. 
shall collect such statistical information in regard to the 
school as the Committee or the Superintendent may require, 
shall have charge of the Master’s room during his absence, 
and shall teach such subjects as he may require. There 
shall be but one master’s assistant in each Grammar School. 

Sror. 95. The Sub-Masters in the Grammar Schools Daties of Babe 
shall assist in the care and distribution of supplies and in 
the maintenance of order, as they may be directed from 
time to time by the Masters. In the temporary absence of 
the Master, the Sub-Master shall have charge of the pupils 
while in the halls and basements and in the vicinity of the 
school building, and may exercise authority in any of the 
several rooms when requested by the teacher in charge of the 
room. In the absence of the Master for a specified time, the 
Sub-Master shall assume such part of the Master’s duties as 
may be agreed upon by the Sub-Committee. 1 in charge of the 
school and the Superintendent. 

Sect 96. Diplomas of graduation, signed by the Chair- Diplomas. 
man of the Board, the Sub-Committee, and the Master of (He. @ ere 
school, shall be awarded to those pupils of the graduating 
class of each Grammar School who, in the opinion of the 
Master and the Superintendent, have honorably completed 
the prescribed course of study and whose deportment during 
the last year has been generally satisfactory. Each Master Hames of f cate 
of a Grammar School one week before the close of the spring sent. 
term, shall send to the Head-Master of the Latin School, aan 
and of the English High School, and to the Superintendent 
of the Manual Training School respectively a list of the 
names of the pupils in his school who are candidates for 
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admission to these schools; he shall send a copy of these . 
lists to the Superintendent of Schools, 

Srcr. 97. The sessions shall be from 9 a. m. to 11.45 
A. M., and from 2 Pp. m. to 4 p. M., for the entire school 
year; except that during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January the afternoon session shall be from 1.30 to 
3.30 o’clock. These hours for opening and closing shall be 
punctually observed by the teachers. 

Srect. 98. Midway in each school session five min- 
utes shall be devoted to physical exercises ; these shall occur 
at the same time throughout the building and meanwhile 
the school-rooms shall be thoroughly ventilated. 

Sect. 99. To secure uniformity and efficiency in their 
management, the schools are committed to the charge of the 
principals, who, under the direction of the sub-committees, 
shall hold the assistant teachers responsible for the faithful 
execution of their plans and wishes. 


CHAPTER -IX. 


Regulations for the Latin School and the English High 
School. 


Section 100. The pupils of the Latin School shall be 
classified in five grades. 

Sect. 101. The pupils of the English High School shall 
be classified in four grades. 

Srct. 102. The teachers in each school shall be a Head- 
Master, a Master, and as many assistants as may be needed. 

Srcr. 103. The Committee on High Schools may ap- 
point a Secretary and Librarian for each of the schools, 
subject to confirmation by the Board. 

Sect. 104. The qualifications for admission to either 
school shall be ability to read, write, spell, and define well; a 
good knowledge of English Grammar; a general knowledge 
of the History of the United States ; a thorough acquaintance 
with Geography and Arithmetic, and, in general, with all the 
studies required in the lower schools, 

Srct. 105. Pupils who have received the diploma of 
their respective Grammar Schools, certifying that they 
have satisfactorily completed the prescribed course of study, 
may be admitted to either school without an exami- 
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nation. For other persons who desire admission, an exami- Examination 
nation shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term eants PP 
under the direction of the Committee on High Schools, wan 
pupils may be admitted to advanced standing at any time. 
No pupil from any class in aGrammar School shall be exam- 
ined who does not present a satisfactory certificate that he 
has pursued his studies during the summer vacation. 

Sect. 106. Pupils who have completed the pre- piptomas, 
scribed course of study in either school and have sus- 
tained a good character shall be entitled to diplomas. 

Srct. 107. The sessions shall begin at 8.30 a.m. and Sessions. 
shall end at 1.30 Pp. m.; but the sessions for pupils who take § 
the manual training course shall begin and end at such time 
as may be agreed upon by the Committee on High Schools 
and the Trustees of the Manual Training School. 


CHAPTER X. 
Regulations for the Hvening Schools. 


Srction 108. The Evening Schools shall comprise Ele- classification. 
mentary and Grammar, High, and Drawing Schools. dit 

Sect. 109. The term of the Evening Schools shall Terms and hol 
begin on the second Wednesday of October, and continue sid 73. 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening for fifty 
evenings. Vacations and holidays shall be the same as in 
the day schools. 

Sect. 110. The sessions of these schools shall begin at Sessions. 
half-past seven o’clock and continue until half-past nine 
o'clock. 

Sect. 111. Teachers shall be present and the school- Before schoo\ 
room open at least fifteen minutes before the beginning of ve et 
each session. 

Sect, 112, Registration for the Evening Schools, registration. 
except for the Elementary Department, shall cease on the 
first day of November. No pupil shall be admitted to any 
class after that date, except by special permission of the 
Committee in charge or of the Superintendent. 

SrctT. 113. The Principal of each of the Evening r Duties of Prin- 
Schools shall be responsible for the general management § 10, 4, 55. 
of his school. He shall be in attendance, with two assist- 
ants if necessary, the two evenings preceding that on 
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which the term begins, and shall examine applicants and 
assign them their places. He shall keep a record of the 
attendance of each pupil; and he shall report the atten- 
dance at each session weekly to the Superintendent. 

Secor. 114. Adults and children who are unable to 
attend the day schools may attend the Evening Schools. Any 
pupil absent three successive sessions shall be discharged, 
unless his excuse is satisfactory to the Sub-Committee or 
the Superintendent. 

Sect. 115, Except in the Elementary Department, no 
study shall be taken up until at least ten pupils have ex- 
pressed an intention to take the course and continue it until 
the end of the term. Any study may be discontinued by the 
Sub-Committee when the average attendance on that course 
for two successive weeks falls below ten. 

Srot. 116. Pupils of the Evening High School who-have 
completed satisfactorily the prescribed course may receive 
diplomas by vote of the Committee on Evening Schools. 

Sect. 117. The Principal of the Evening Drawing 
School shall be present, with two assistants if necessary, the 
two evenings immediately preceding that on which the 
term begins, to receive, examine, and classify applicants for 
admission. ) 

Sect. 118. All persons over fifteen years of age, who 
express their intention of attending the entire term, may be 
sessions 
without a reasonable excuse shall forfeit his right to a seat. 

Sect. 119. Freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, and 
modelling shall be taught in the Evening Drawing School; 
and there shall be a three years’ course in each of these 
departments. | 

Sect. 120. Each pupil shall take the prescribed course 
and pass the required examinations in order to be promoted. 

Sxect. 121. Pupils who have satisfactorily completed a 
year’s work and passed the required examinations shall 
receive a written certificate of promotion from the Principal. 

Sect, 122. No pupil shall be admitted to advanced stand- 
ing without such certificate, except by passing the required 
examinations. 

Sect. 123. Pupils who have satisfactorily completed the 
course may receive diplomas by vote of the Committee on 
Drawing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Regulations for the Training School. 


Section 124, The teachers of this school shall consist of Teachers. 
a Master,three assistants, and as many teachers as the num- _ 
ber of pupils shall require; but the cost of instruction per cost of instruc. 
pupil shall not exceed the average cost of pupils in the other “°™ 
Grammar and Primary Schools of the city. 

Sect. 125. Graduates of the High Schools, who have also candidates. 
graduated from one of the State Normal Schools or from‘! *:*® 
the Boston Normal School, and other persons of equal 
attainments may be appointed teachers in this school by the 
Committee on Training School; and such teachers shall training 
constitute a Training Class. Niete 

Sect. 126. The term of service in the training class Term of ser- 
shall be one year; but any teacher in this class may be“ 
excused or dismissed at any time by the Committee on 
Training School. 

Sect. 127. The money compensation to the members of compensation. 
the training class for their services shall be two hundred 
dollars each for the year. Any money received by them ass 51. 
substitutes shall be used in the payment of their salaries. 

Sxct. 128. When the interest of the school requires it second year. 
teachers may be retained for a longer term than one year. 

The money received by these teachers when acting as sub- 
stitutes shall be divided among them equally. 

Srcr. 129. The Master and assistants shall be respon- gupervision., 
sible for the instruction and management of this school 
under the direction of the Committee on Training School. 

Snot. 130. The Committee on Training School MAY substitute 
employ four teachers, at a salary not exceeding four hun- %@¢h?ts. 
dred dollars per annum, to act as substitutes in the Gram- 
mar or Primary .Schools, when needed; and when their 
services are not so required, they shall teach in the schools to 
which they may be assigned by the Superintendent. The 
amount received by each of these teachers when acting as 
asubstitute shall be deducted from her salary, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Special Instruction. 


Sect. 131. Special instruction shall be given in Draw- 
ing, Music, and Sewing by instructors employed for that 
purpose or under their direction. 

Sect. 132. Instruction in drawing shall be given in all 
the schools ; in the High Schools by the Director of Draw- 
ing, and in the Grammar and Primary Schools by the 
regular teachers under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Drawing. 

Sect. 133. Instruction in music shall be given in all the 
schools; and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing 
shall be required to give attention to this subject. During 
the exercise in singing, the teacher of the schcol shall be 
present and govern the pupils. Instruction in music shall 
be given in the Primary Schools and in the lower half of 
the Grammar Schools by the regular teachers under the 
supervision of the Director of Music. 

Sect. 134, Instruction in sewing shall be given in the 
lower half of the Grammar Schools under the direction of 
the Committee on Sewing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Duties of the Superintendent. 


Srot. 135. The Superintendent of the Public Schools 
shall be elected annually, at a meeting of the Board in 
June, and shall enter upon his duties upon the first day of 
September following. 

Sect. 186. He shall have the care and supervision of 
the schools under the direction and control of the Board, 
shall see that its regulations are carried into effect, and 
shall perform such other duties as the Board from time to 
time may direct. 

Sxcr. 137. He shall acquaint himself with whatever con- 
cerns the interest and progress of popular education, in 
order that all the children in this city may secure the best 
education practicable. 

Sect. 1388. He shall devote the principal part of school 
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hours to visiting the schools for the purpose of obtaining visiting 
a personal knowledge of their condition, and shall keep Sere 
regular office hours other than school hours at such place as 

may be provided. 

Sect. 139. He shall advise the teachers as to the best Teachers 
methods of instruction and management, and for this pur- 5 00, rae 
pose he may hold meetings of the Grammar, and of the 
Primary teachers, and may dismiss their respective schools 
at such times as he may deem advisable, not exceeding one 
day in each term. 

Srcr. 140. He shall render such aid and communicate 
such information to the Board and the various committees 
as they may require. 

Srcor. 141. He shall inspect the grounds, buildings, inspect school 

- 3 buildings. 
furniture, and apparatus belonging to the schools, and g 22, 69. 
report any deficiency in them; and, in general, he shall 
report anything that is unfavorable to the health and 
physical development of the pupils. 

Sect. 142. He shall make a report to the Board Annual report 
annually, giving an account of the schools, and making such ite eee echo 
suggestions as he may deem advisable; and this report may shu 
be adopted by the Board as its annual report required by 
statute. 

Szor. 143, All reports and communications tothe Board 
shall be made in writing, unless otherwise ordered. 

Sect. 144, He shall keep for the inspection of the Board applications 
a record of the name, age, and residence of each person Me es 
applying for the situation of teacher, with such remarks 
and suggestions as he may deem proper. 

Sect. 145. He shall be present at all meetings of the Attend meet- 
Board, except while the election of Superintendent is nonce 
under consideration. 

Sot. 146. Heshall have authority to notify the teach- close schools 
ers on stormy days to dispense with either session of the days 
Grammar and Primary Schools and Kindergartens. The Signal. 
signal is five strokes of the fire-alarm repeated once. When 
given at 8.05 a. m. the morning session of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools and Kindergartens will be omitted. When 
given at 12.45 p.m., or at 1.15 p. m., the afternoon session 
of the Grammar and Primary Schools will be omitted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Truant Officers. 


Section 147, Truant Officers shall be chosen annually 
at the regular meeting of the Board in June, and shall enter 
upon their duties on the first day of September following. 

Srcor. 148. They shall enforce, under the direction and 
control of the Committee on Truant Officers, all statutes of 
the Commonwealth in relation to truant children, absentees 
from school, and such children as persistently violate the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the common schools ; 
shall report to parents all cases of suspension from school ; 
shall conform strictly to these regulations ; and shall perform 
such other duties as the Committee on Truant Officers may 
direct. 

Srot. 149. They shall devote all their time to the duties 
of their office, and shall diligently inquire into every case of 
truancy, juvenile vagrancy, or unlawful detention from 
school, whether discovered by themselves or reported to 
them. They shall prosecute in the name of the city, when 
so directed by the Committee on Truant Officers, every 
person having under his control a child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, who neglects or refuses to cause 
such child to attend some day school at least thirty weeks 
in each year, excepting only for reasons mentioned in chap- 
ter 47, section 1, of the Public Statutes; and, also, all habit- 
ual truants, and children between seven and fifteen years 
of age who may be found wandering about in the streets 
or public places of this city, having no lawful occupation or 
business, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, 
and such children as persistently violate the reasonable rules 
and regulations of the common schools, 

Sect. 150. They shall visit and inspect once each 
month while the public schools are in session all factories, 
workshops, and mercantile establishments in their respective 
districts, and ascertain if there is any violation of the public 
statutes relating to the employment of children therein. 

Srot. 151. They shall keep a faithful record of all cases, 
showing the name, age, and residence of the offender, and 
the nature of the offence, and make a monthly report in 
writing of their doings to the Committee on Truant Officers. 
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Sect. 152. They shall prevent children from loitering Shall prevent 
° . loitering. 
about the school premises to the annoyance and disturbance 
of the neighborhood. 

Sect. 153. They shall visit each school at least once a Shall visit 
day, unless otherwise directed by the Committee on Truant 8 on 06. 
Officers, to receive information in relation to cases de- 
scribed in these regulations. 

Sct. 154. They shall assist the teachers in enforcing the Contagious 
regulations of this Board concerning contagious and infec-§74. 
tious diseases among the school children. 

Srcr. 155, Truant Officers may be detailed by the Com- Evening 
mittee on Truant Officers to attend the Evening Schools to he 
assist in the preservation of order. 

Sect. 156. They shall annually, in the month of May, census 
ascertain the names and ages of all persons between the" 
ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in Cambridge on the 
first day of May, and make a record thereof in a book pro- 


vided for this purpose. 


AMENDMENTS. 
Sxect. 18. * * * This committee shall make a written aadea to Sec. 
report to the Board at the December meeting. Fass: stan 


Secor. 51. * * * Whena teacher is absent from school added to Sec. 
without the permission or approval of the Committee in March 15, 1894. 
charge or the Superintendent, and no substitute is pro- 
vided, the sum which would be paid to a substitute shall 
be deducted from the next payment to the absent 
teacher. The Principal of each school shall notify the 
Secretary whenever a teacher is absent without a substi- 
tute. The teacher known as a special teacher shall not 


be considered a substitute. 


PROVISIONS OF THE PUBLIC STATUTES. 


[These extracts are not complete, but contain important infoimation. ] 


POWERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The school committee of a town are to determine what is a ‘ suffi- 
cient number ”’ of schools for a town to maintain. Chief Justice Shaw 
uses the following language : — 

‘“¢ There being no specific direction how schools shall be organized ; 
how many schools shall be kept ; what shall be the qualifications for ad- 
mission to the schools ; the age at which children may enter ; the age to 
which they may continue ; — these must all be regulated by the com- 
mittee, under their power of general superintendence.”’ 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Every town may, and every town containing five hundred families 
shall, maintain a high school. Such high school shall be kept for the 
benefit of all the inhabitants of the town, ten months at least, exclusive 
of vacations, in each year. — Pub. Stat., Chap. 44, Sect. 2. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Every city of fifty thousand or more inhabitants shall establish and 
thereafter annually maintain an evening high school in which shall be 
taught such branches of learning as the school committee thereof may 
deem expedient whenever fifty or more residents, fourteen years of age 
or over, who desire and, in the opinion of the school committee, are 
competent to pursue high school studies, shall petition in writing for an 
evening high school, and certify that they desire to attend such 
school. — Chap. 236, Acts of 1886. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Every town and city having ten thousand or more inhabitants shall 
establish and maintain evening schools for the instruction of persons 
over twelve years of age. — Chap. 174, Acts of 1883. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Any town may, and every city and town having more than ten thou- 
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sand inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruc- 
tion in industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of 
age, in either day or evening schools, under the direction of the school 
committee. — Pub. Stat. Chap. 44, Sect. 7. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


A town may establish and maintain one or more industrial schools, 
which shall be under the superintendence of the school committee, who 
shall employ the teachers, prescribe the arts, trades, and occupations to 
be taught therein, and have the general control and management there- 
of; but they shall not expend for any such school an amonnt exceeding 
the appropriation specifically made therefor, and shall not compel any 
scholar to study any trade, art or occupation without the consent of his 
parents or guardian ; and attendance upon such school shall not take the 
place of the attendance upon public schools required by law. — Pub, 
Stat. Chap. 44, Sect. 8. 


APPOINTMENTS OF TEACHERS. 


The school committee shall select and contract with the teachers of 
the public schools; shall require full and satisfactory evidence of the 
good moral character of all teachers who may be employed ; and shall 
ascertain, by personal examination, their qualifications for teaching, and 
their capacity for the government of schools — Pub. Stat., Chap. 44, 


Sect. 28. 
DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS. 


The school committee may, when they think proper, dismiss any 
teacher from employment, and such teacher shall receive no compen- 
sation for services rendered after such dismissal.— Pub. Stat., Chap. 
44, Sect. 30. 


PROVISIONS OF CHAPTER 348, ACTS OF 1888, 
As Amended by Acts of 1889 and 1890. 


NO CHILD UNDER THIRTEEN TO BE EMPLOYED. 


No child under thirteen years of age shall be employed at any time in 
any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment. 


WHEN CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN MAY BE EMPLOYED. 


No child under fourteen years.of age shall be employed in any fac- 
tory, workshop, or mercantile establishment, except during the vacation 
of the public schools in the city or town where he resides, unless the 
person or corporation employing him procures and keeps on file a certifi- 
cate and employment ticket for such child. 

No child who has been continuously a resident of a city or town since 
reaching the age of thirteen years, shall be entitled to receive a certifi- 
cate that he has reached the age of fourteen, unless or until he has 
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attended school according to law in such city or town for at least thirty 
weeks since reaching the age of thirteen, unless such child can read at 
sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language, or is 
exempted by law from such attendance. 
No child under sixteen can be employed without a certificate of age. 


WHO SHALL SIGN CERTIFICATES. 


_ In cities and towns having a superintendent of schools, said certifi- 
cate shall be signed only by such superintendent, or by some person 
authorized by him in writing. [The Secretary of the School Committee 
has been duly authorized by the Superintendent. } 


WHO MAY SIGN CERTIFICATES OF AGE. 


The certificate as to the birthplace and age of a child shall be signed 
by his father, if living and a resident of the same city or town ; if not, 
by his mother; or, if his mother is not living, or if living is not a resi- 
dent of the same city or town, by his guardian; if a child has no 
father, mother, or guardian living in the same city or town, his own sig- 
nature to the certificate may be accepted by the person authorized to 
approve the same. 


INSPECTION OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


The truant officers may, when so authorized by vote of the School 
Committee, visit the factories, workshops, mercantile establishments, 
and other places where children are employed and ascertain whether 
any children under sixteen years of age are employed contrary to the pro- 
visions of the statutes ; and they may demand the names of all such chil- 
dren and may require that the certificates and lists of children provided 
for by statute shall be produced for their inspection. They shall report 
any cases of illegal employment to the School Committee and to the 
chief of the district police or the inspector of factories for the district. 


TRUANTS AND DISOBEDIENT PUPILS. 


Each town shall make all needful provisions and arrangements con- 
cerning habitual truants and children between seven and fifteen years of 
age who may be found wandering about in the streets or public places 
therein, having no lawful occupation or business, not attending school, 
and growing up in ignorance, and such children as persistently violate the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the common schools, and shall make 
such by-laws as shall be most conducive to the welfare of such children, 
and to the good order of such town; and shall provide suitable places 
for the confinement, discipline, and instruction of such children: 

Any,minor convicted under a by-law made under section ten of 
being.an habitual truant, or of wandering about in the streets and pub- 
lic places of a city or town, having no lawful employment or: business, 
not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, or of persistently vio- 
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lating the rules and regulations of the common schools, shall be committed 
to any institution of instruction, or suitable situation provided for the 
purpose, under the authority of said section or by-law, for a term not 
exceeding two years. — Chap. 249, Acts of 1889. 


PENALTY FOR DISTURBING SCHOOLS. 


Whoever wilfully interrupts or disturbs a school or other assembly of 
people met for a lawful purpose shall be punished by imprisonment in 
the jail not exceeding thirty days, or by fine not exceeding fifty dollars. 
— Pub. Stat., Chap. 207, Sect. 23. 


MALICIOUS INJURY TO BUILDINGS. 


Whoever wilfully and maliciously or wantonly and without cause, 
destroys, defaces, mars, or injures a school-house, church, or other 
building erected or used for purposes of education or religious instruc- 
tion, or for the general diffusion of knowledge, or an outbuilding, fence, 
well, or appurtenance of such school-house, church, or other building, or 
furniture, apparatus, or other property belonging to or connected with 
such school-house, church, or other building, shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail not 
exceeding one year. — Pub. Stat., Chap. 203, Sec. 78. 


INJURY TO LIBRARIES. 


Whoever wilfully and maliciously or wantonly and without cause 
writes upon, injures, defaces, tears, or destroys a book, plate, picture, 
engraving, or statue, belonging to a law, town, city, or other public 
library, shall be punished by fine of not less than five, nor more than 
fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail not exceeding six months. — 
Pub. Stat., Chap. 203, Sec. 79. 


NO LIQUOR TO BE SOLD WITHIN FOUR HUNDRED FEET OF A> SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


No license of the first, second, or third class, under the provisions of 
chapter one hundred of the Public Statutes, shall be granted for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in any building or place on the same. street with- 
in four hundred feet of any building occupied in whole or in part by a 
public school. — Chap. 220, Acts of 1882. 


PATRIOTIC EXERCISES. 


An act of the Legislature approved March 21, 1890, provides as 
follows: — . 


SECTION 1. In all the Public Schools of the Commonwealth the 
last regular session prior to Memorial Day, or a portion thereof, shall 
be devoted to exercises of a patriotic nature. | 

Sect. 2. This act shall-take effect upon its passage. 
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BOUNDARIES OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Allston School.. 


Beginning at Columbia street, including the south side of 
Market street, to and including both sides of Broadway to West 
Boston bridge; thence along the river to and including the 
north side of Massachusetts avenue, to and including the east 
side of Columbia street to Market street. 


Corlett School. 


Beginning at the railroad near Fresh Pond, along but not 
including Fresh Pond lane, to and including Mt. Auburn and 
Belmont streets, to and along Belmont line, to but not including 
Concord avenue, to and along the railroad to Fresh Pond lane. 


Harvard School. 


Beginning at Kirkland street, the Somerville line across and in- 
cluding Elm street, to and including the south side of Market 
street, to and including the west side of Columbia street, to and 
including the north side of Massachusetts avenue, to and includ- 
ing the east side of Trowbridge street, to and including the east 
side of Kirkland street to the Somerville line. 


Morse Grammar School. 


Beginning at the corner of Pearl and Auburn streets, south 
of but not including Auburn street to the river; along the river 
to and including the east side of Pleasant street, to and includ- 
ing the south side of Fairmont street, to and including the east 
side of Magazine street, to and including the south side of Erie 
street, to and including the east side of Pearl street to Auburn 
street. 

Primary School. Beginning at the corner of Magazine and 
Erie streets, including the south side of Erie street to the river ; 
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along the river to and including the east side of Magazine street 
to Erie street. 


Peabody School. 


Beginning at the corner of Massachusetts and Lambert 
avenues, including the west side of Massachusetts avenue, to and 
including Chauncy street, across and including Concord avenue, 
to and including Craigie and Brattle streets, across and including 
Appleton street, to and including Saville street, across and 
including Walden street to Garden street (including all of Con- 
cord avenue); thence east of but not including Walden street, to 
and including Raymond street to Lambert avenue ; thence east 
of but not including Lambert avenue to Massachusetts avenue. 


Putnam School. 


All that part of Ward Three east of and including all of 
Fourth street and a line of continuance of Fourth street parallel 
with Third street to the canal. 


Shepard School. 


Beginning at the line of Arlington, the Somerville line across 
and including White street, to and including Massachusetts 
avenue, across and including Lambert avenue, to but not includ- 
ing Raymond street, to and including Walden street to Garden 
street; thence across but not including Walden street, to but 
not including Concord avenue, to and along the Belmont and 
Arlington lines to the line of Somerville. 


Thorndike School. 


«All that part of Ward Three west of but not including 
Fourth street and a line of continuance of Fourth street parallel 
with Third street to the canal, and that part of Ward Two east 
of the railroad. 

Washington School. 


Beginning at the railroad near Fresh Pond, south of but not 
including Concord avenue, to but not including Walden street 
to but not including Saville street, to but not including Apple 
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ton street, across and not including Brattle and Craigie streets, to 
but not including Concord avenue, to but not including Chauncy 
street, to and including the west side of Massachusetts avenue, 
to the south side of but not including Cambridge street, to and 
including the west side of Trowbridge street, to and including 
the west side of Putnam avenue, to but not including Western 
avenue, to and along the river to and including Coolidge avenue 
‘and Mt. Auburn street, to and including Fresh Pond lane, to 
and along the railroad to Concord avenue. 


Webster School. 


Beginning at Putnam avenue, including the south side of 
Massachusetts avenue to Harvard Bridge; thence along the river 
across and including Auburn street, to and including the west side 
of Pearl street, to and including the north side of Erie street, to 
and including the west side of Magazine street, to and including 
the north side of Fairmont street, to and including the west side 
of Pleasant street to the river; thence along the river to and 
including Western avenue, to and including the east side of 
Putnam avenue to Massachusetts avenue. 


Wellington Grammar School. 


Beginning at Elm street, the Somerville line to and along the 
railroad, to but not including Broadway, to and including the 
north side of Market street, to but not including Elm street to 
the Somerville line. | } 

Primary School. Beginning at Elm street, the Somerville 
line to but not including Willow street, to but not including 
Cambridge street, to and along the railroad, to but not including 
Broadway, Hampshire or Plymouth streets, to and including 
Elm street to the Somerville line. 


Agassiz School. 


Beginning at the corner of Massachusetts and Lambert 
avenues, along but not including White street, to and along the 
Somerville line, to and including the west side of Kirkland street, 
to and including the west side of Trowbridge street, across and 
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including Cambridge street, to and including the east side of 
Massachusetts avenue to Lambert avenue. 

Primary School. Beginning at Davenport street, the Somer- 
ville line to the west line of Ward Two, which is a line of 
continuance of Dana street; along this line, across and includ- 
ing Cambridge street, to and including Kirkland street, to and 
including the east side of Massachusetts avenue, to and including 
Shepard street, to but not including Garden street, across and 
including Linnean street, to and including Raymond street, to 
but not including Walden street, across and including Mt. Pleas- 
ant street, to and including Lambert avenue, to and including 
Massachusetts avenue, to a line of continuance of Davenport 
street to Somerville line (not including Davenport street). 


Boardman School. 


Beginning at the corner of Columbia and Harvard streets, - 
the south side of. but not including Harvard street, to but not. 
including Brewery street, across Main street, across and includ- 
ing Albany street, to and including the north side of Massachu- 
setts avenue, to and including the east side of Columbia street , 
to Harvard street. 

Cushing School. 


Beginning at the railroad near Fresh Pond, including Fresh 
Pond lane, to and including Mt. Auburn and Belmont streets to 
and along the Belmont line, across and including Concord avenue, 
to and along the railroad to Fresh Pond lane. 


Dana School. 


Beginning on Line street at the line of Ward Two which is 
a line of continuance of Dana street, the Somerville line to and 
including the south side of Cambridge street, to and including 
the west side of Fayette street, to and including the south side 
of Broadway, to but not including Inman street, across 
Massachusetts avenue, to and including the west side of 
Pleasant street, across and including Green street, across and 
including Putnam avenue, to and including Trowbridge street, 
to but not including Cambridge street to Dana street, and on a 
line of continuance of Dana street to the Somerville line. 
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Dunster School. 


Beginning at the Arlington line, along the Fitchburg railroad 
to Dublin street ; thence south of and not including Bolton street, 
thence including the south side of Dublin street, to and includ- 
ing the east side of Walden street, to but not including 
Raymond street, to but not including Linnean street, to 
and including Garden street, to and including the west side 
of Bond street, to but not including Parker street, across but 
not including Buckingham street south of Parker street, to but 
not including Craigie street, to but not including Brattle street, 
to but not including Appleton street, to and including Vassal 
lane, to and along the railroad across and not including Concord 
avenue, to and along the Belmont line. 


Felton School. 


Beginning on Line street opposite Maple avenue, the 
Somerville line to but not including Elm street, to and includ- 
ing the north side of Hampshire street, across and not including 
Prospect street, to but not including Broadway to Inman streets 
thence including the north side of Broadway, to and including 
the east side of Fayette street, to and including the north side 
of Cambridge and Line streets to the Somerville line. 


Gannett School. 


Beginning at Willow street, the Somerville line to the rail- 
road, across and including Cambridge street, to oe including 
alow street to the Somerville line. 


Gore School. 


All that part of Ward.Three east of and including Fourth 
street, to and including Spring street to the river. 


Holmes School. 


Beginning at Ash street, including the south side of Brattle 
street, to and including Boylston street, south of but not includ- 
ing Winthrop street, across and including Holyoke street, to and 
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including Mill street, to and including De Wolf street, to and 
including the south side of Mt. Auburn street to Putnam avenue; 
thence including the west side of Banks street, across and includ- 
ing Grant street, to and including De Wolf street, across Dyke 
street to the river; thence along the river to but not including 
Ash street or Ash street place to Brattle street. 


Lassell School. 


Beginning at the railroad, the middle of and including the 
south side of Vine street, to and including Fourth street, to but 
not including Spring street, to and along the river, to and along 
the canal to the railroad. 


Lowell School. 


Beginning at the railroad, the south side of but not including 
Vassal lane, across and including Appleton street, to and includ- 
ing Brattle street, to and including Willard street, to and along 
the river, to and including Coolidge avenue, to and including 
Mt. Auburn street, to but not including Fresh Pond lane, to and 
along the railroad to Vassal Jane. 


Otis School. 


Beginning at the railroad, the Somerville line to but not in- 
cluding Bridge street, to but not including Fourth street, to and 
including north side of Vine street, to and along the railroad to 


the Somerville line. . 
Parker School. 


The district south of the canal and east of and including 
Brewery street. 


Quincy School. 


Beginning at Bond street, including Garden street, across and 
not including Shepard street, to and including the west side of 
Massachusetts avenue, across but not including Cambridge street, 
to but not including Trowbridge street, to and including the 
north side of Mt. Auburn street beyond and not including. De 
Wolf street, to but not including Mill street, to but not inelud- 
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ing Holyoke street, to and including Winthrop street, to but not 
including Boylston street, to and including the north side of 
Brattle street, to and including Ash street and Ash street place to 
the river; thence along the river to but not including Willard 
street (but including Willard place), across and not including 
Brattle street, across and including Craigie street, to and includ_ 
ing Buckingham street, to and including Parker street, to and 
including the east side of Bond street to Garden street. 


Reed School. 


Beginning at the Arlington line, the south side of the Middle- 
sex Central railroad across and including Reed street, to and 
including Sargent street, across and including Railroad street, to 
and including Dublin street, to and including all of Bolton street, 
thence a line west along the Fitchburg railroad to and along the 
Belmont and Arlington lines to the Middlesex Central railroad. 


Riverside School. 


- Beginning at the corner of De Wolf and Grant streets, south 
of but not including Grant street, to and including the east side 
of Banks street, to but not including Mt Auburn street, to but 
not including Putnam avenue to Green street, thence across and 
including Putnam avenue, to but not including Western avenue 
to the river; thence along the river to Dyke and De Wolf 
streets to Grant street. 


Sargent School. 


Beginning at Elm street, including Hampshire street to and 
including Plymouth street, and thence including Hampshire 
street to the junction of Hampshire, Broadway and Brewery 
streets; thence west of and not including Brewery street, across 
and including Harvard street, to and including the east. side of 
Columbia street, to and including the north side of Broadway, 
to and including the east side of Elm street to Hampshire street. 


Stearns School. 


Beginning at Prospect street, including the south side of 
Hampshire street, to and including the west side of Elm street, 
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to and including the south side of Broadway, to and including 
the west side of Columbia street, to and including the north side 
of Massachusetts avenue, across and including Inman street, 
across and including Broadway, to and including Prospect street 
to Hampshire street. 

Tarbell School. 


Beginning at Putnam avenue, the south side of but not includ- 
ing Green street, to but not including Pleasant street, across 
and including Western avenue to the river, along but not includ- 
ing Putnam avenue to Green street. 


Willard School. 


Beginning at Pleasant street, including the south side of 
Massachusetts avenue to Harvard bridge ; thence along the river 
to and including the north side of Erie street, to and including 
the west side of Magazine street, to and along the river, to but 
not including Western avenue, to.and including Pleasant street 
to Green street, thence including only the east side of Pleasant 
street to Massachusetts avenue. 


Wyman School. 


Beginning at the Arlington line, the line of Somerville to and 
including Davenport street and a line of its continuance, across 
but not including Massachusetts avenue, to but not including 
Lambert avenne, to but not including Mt. Pleasant street, to and 
including Walden street to Raymond street; thence including 
the west side of Walden street, to and including the north side 
of Dublin street to Bolton street, thence not including Bolton or 
Dublin streets, to but not including Railroad street, to but not 
including Sargent street, to but not including Reed street, to and 
along the Middlesex Central railroad, to and along the Arling- 
ton line to the line of Somerville. 
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